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OSMOND, 


CHAP.  I. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Caro- 
line's engagement  with  a  young-  man^ 
so  far  superior  to  herself  in  birth  and 
fortune,  was  a  subject  of  great  delight 
and  exultation  to  every  part  of  her 
own  family^  however  remotely  connected 
with  it. 

Her  relations^  the  Milners,  fond  of 
her^  and  glad  to  give  her  pleasure^  and 
not  a  little  proud  to  have  Osmond  for  a 
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guest,  had  extended  their  invitation  to 
them  both  to  spend  some  days  with  them 
after  their  intended  gala.  Osmond  being 
a  great  deal  too  far  gone  in  the  tender 
passion^  to  have  any  repugnance  to  as- 
sociating with  those,  whom  in  point  of 
pomp  and  circumstance,  and,  indeed, 
on  every  other  consideration,  the  world, 
and  he  himself  in  any  other  case,  would 
have  considered  as  his  inferiors,  had  ac- 
cepted their  invitation.  Neither  Mr.  nor 
Mrs.  Lascelles  accompanied  their  daugh- 
ter in  this  visit,  and  Osmond  drove  her 
there  in  his  curricle. 

''  There  is  something  in  this  affair  that 
I  cannot  like,*'  said  Mr.  Lascelles  to  his 
wife,  after  he  had  taken  leave  of  Caro- 
line, and  seen  her  drive  off  with  her  ac- 
complished lover;  ''  I  have  a  great 
mind — "  .   ' 


''  1  know  what  you  are  going  to  say, 
Mr.  Lascelles/'  replied  his  wife  ;  ''  you 
are  going  to  repeat  what  1  have  heard 
you  propose  at  least  a  hundred  times, 
but  what  you  never  shall  do,  if  I  have 
any  influence  over  you  to  prevent  it. 
What  good  would  your  acquainting 
Lord  Arlington  with  the  matter^  pro- 
duce }" 

''  The  good  of  acting  uprightly  and 
intelligibly.'' 

''  And  don't  you  know  what  his  an- 
swer would  be  ?"  she  replied. 

''  Yes,  I  can  very  easily  guess  it." 

''  And  so  poor  Caroline  is  to  have 
her  heart  broken,  and  Osmond  and  his 
father  made  eternal  foes,  and  they  are 
to  be  driven  upon  clandestine  measures, 
and  all  because  we  could  not  hold  our 
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foolish  tongues,  and  keep  our  own 
counsel.*' 

''  Well,  well,  my  love,  let  us  hold 
our  tongues  now%  at  any  rate,"  ^aid 
Mr.  Lascelles,  always  glad  to  escape 
from  an  argument,  and  yielding,  as  he 
was  too  prone  to  do,  from  indolence,  a 
point  he  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
see  carried,  if  he  could  have  found  any 
one  inclined  to  take  the  trouble  of  con- 
testing it  for  him. 

It  was  not  to  the  dance,  but  to  the 
days  succeeding  the  dance,  that  Os- 
mond looked  for  enjoyment,  for  he 
found  that  his  self-torturing  propen- 
sities would  not  admit  of  his  deriving 
any  on  that  evening ;  but  this  imperti- 
nent business  over,  he  anticipated  for 
the  rest  of  his  stay  a  more  than  com- 
mon portion  of  pleasure.     ''  It  was  now 


that  vernal  season  of  the  year/'  to 
borrow  the  words  of  Milton,  ''  when 
the  air  is  soft  and  pleasant;  and  when 
it  were  an  injury  and  sullenness  against 
nature,  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches, 
and  partake  of  her  rejoicings  with  hea- 
ven and  earth/' 

The  charm  of  this  delicious  season, 
under  the  new  and  enchanting  circum- 
stances of  sharing  it  in  the  society  of 
a  lovely  and  beloved  object,  had  been 
deeply,  at  moments,  even  sublimely,  felt 
by  him. 

There  had  been  times  when  the  way- 
wardness of  human  feeling  was  sub- 
dued, and  the  torrent  of  passion  had 
passed  away  :  then,  uielted  by  the 
loveliness  of  nature  into  adoration  of 
its  Author,  his  soul  had  been  elevated 
with  holy  communion,  and  noble 
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thouo'hts.  Beneath  the  rays  of  the 
tranquil  moon^  as  full  of  serene  bright- 
ness,— as  placid  as  that  pensive  orb^  he 
had  sat  upon  a  verdant  bank,  with 
Caroline  by  his  side — silent  from  the 
pressure  of  feelings  till  tears  had  stolen 
down  his  cheeks,  and  his  heart  had 
seemed  to  overflow  with  an  excess  of 
happiness. 

Oh  man  !  frail  bein^ !  made  up  of 
errors  and  inconsistencies !  is  this  a 
picture  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
that  which  truth  compels  us  now  to 
present  ? — for  now  we  touch  upon  that 
portion  of  his  story  which  we  would 
fain — fain  pass  over  in  silence — that 
wretched  period,  in  which  he  robbed 
himself  of  all  that  was  pure  and  beau- 
tiful in  sentiment^  and  plunged  into 
dishonour  and  infamy  ;  and  not  alone — 


alas^  not  alone,  did  he  sink  into  that 
abyss  of  shame,  from  which  man  too 
often  rises  with  safety  and  disgraceful 
protection,  but  which  closes  over  the 
head  of  defenceless  woman,  and  buries 
her  in  the  deep  waves  of  contumely  and 
neg^lect. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  dance 
brought  him,  as  he  expected  it  would, 
sufficient  opportunities  of  inflicting  that 
species  of  self-torture,  in  which  impas- 
sioned characters  are  commonly  so  emi- 
nently skilful. 

The  party  at  dinner  consisted  only 
of  the  relations  of  the  family— plain, 
well-meaning  people,  quite  incapable 
of  annoying  Osmond  in  any  way  ;  but 
in  the  evening  it  was  augmented  by  the 
arrival  of  others,  and  amongst  them  he 
perceived,  with  great  dissatisfaction, 
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two  officers^  whom  his  imagination  im- 
mediately arrayed  in  all  the  elegance^ 
the  gallantry,  and  insinuating  address 
which  women  associate  with  a  red  coat 
as  things  of  course,  and  which  he  there- 
fore concluded  that  Caroline's  fancy 
would  be  particularly  captivated  with. 

He  felt  his  tranquillity  evaporating 
very  fast  when  Mrs.  Milner  led  them 
to  her,  and  having  introduced  them,  a 
ceremony  he  witnessed  with  eyes  upon 
the  watch  to  discover  something  of 
peculiar  satisfaction  in  her  manner  of 
receiving  them,  she  left  them  with  her, 
to  make  themselves  as  irresistible  as 
they  possibly  could.  One  of  them.  Cap- 
tain Smith,  immediately  took  a  seat  by 
her  side,  gazed  upon  her  continually, 
with  eyes  expressive  of  surprise  and  ad- 
miration, and  began  to  talk  to  her  with 


an  air^  which,  to  Osmond's  sick  fancy, 
implied  an  intention  of  entering  into  a 
thorough  and  resolute  flirtation. 

The  other  appeared  to  be  a  silly  khid 
of  fashionable  beau,  who  had  come 
there  from  mere  listlessness,  and  per- 
ceiving that  his  friend  had  engrossed 
the  only  girl  in  the  room  worth  looking 
at,  found  himself  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native of  sauntering  about,  or  going  to 
sleep,  till  Captain  Smith's  attack  had 
come  to  some  termination.  That  did 
not  appear  likely  to  be  the  case  till  the 
close  of  the  evening :  for  Caroline,  in 
the  gaiety  and  exuberance  of  her  spirits, 
and  with  the  natural  vanity  of  her  sex, 
pleased  with  the  admiration  she  felt 
she  was  exciting,  became  more  than 
usually  animated  and  engaging.  The 
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playful  smilcj  the  arch  expression^  all 
the  innocent  allurements  with  which 
nature  had  so  bountifully  gifted  her, 
were  called  into  play. 

The  attentions  of  Captain  Smith  every 
moment  became  more  decisive^,  and  the 
tortures  of  Osmond's  soul  more  intense. 
For  more  than  half  an  hour  during 
which  this  scene  continued,  he  stood 
at  a  remote  corner  of  the  room,  with 
his  eyes  rivetted  upon  them,  and  feed- 
ing- upon  his  own  misery.  Much  longer 
he  might  have  remained  thus  brooding- 
over  his  wretchedness,  if  the  dancing- 
had  not  then  been  talked  of,  and  a 
aeneral  commotion  followed. 

It  had  been  long  settled  that  he  was 
to  lead  off  with  Caroline  the  first  two 
dances  ;  but  to  have  been  made  master 
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of  kingdoms,  could  not  have  tempted 
him  to  seek  her  for  the  purpose  of 
claiming  her  hand. 

He  still  stood  in  disdainful  silence, 
waitins:  till  she  should  chuse  to  remem- 
ber  him,  and  his  claims ;  and  the  sound 
of  the  music  having,  as  he  expected 
it  would,  restored  her  to  the  recollection 
of  him,  she  cast  a  glance  round,  and 
having  discovered  his  hiding  place,  she 
abruptly  broke  from  her  companion, 
and  came  bounding  towards  him,  so 
smiling,  so  beautiful,  such  a  personifi- 
cation of  all  that  could  be  imagined  of 
female  loveliness,  that  nothing  but  the 
fiend  of  jealousy  that  possessed  him 
could  have  resisted. 

''  Come,  dear  Osmond,"  said  she  ;— 
but  no  more— for  she  had  then  caught 
a  distinct  view  of  his  countenance,  and 
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it  wore  indeed  an  aspect  calculated  to 
freeze  her  heart — an  aspect  which  she 
well  understood  to  be  of  unhappy 
portent. 

"  They  are  goin^  to  begin — will  you 
not  dance  :'*  she  asked,  in  a  changed 
and  timid  voice. 

''  It  would  make  your  friend^  Captain 
Smith,  jealous,  1  fear/'  said  he,  with 
that  bitter  smile  which  is  one  of  the 
most  horrid  expressions  of  jealousy. 

''  Oh,  nonsense — don't,  Osmond ;"  and 
she  spoke  as  if  on  the  point  of  tears. 
His  heart  relented,  and  lie  looked  upon 
her  with  more  kindness.  She  saw,  and 
felt  it,  and  a  smile  beamed  again  upon 
her  face. 

At  this  moment  the  detestable  Cap- 
tain Smith  approached. 

''  Miss  Lascelles,"  said  he,  ''  we  are 
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waiting"  your  pleasure.  Where  can  this 
insensible  man  be^  this  partner  of  yours? 
I  am  quite  willing  to  run  the  chance^  of 
being  called  out,  and  sent  to  the  other 
world,  if  you  will  allow  me  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  of  life,  and  take  me 
as  his  deputy  ;*'  and  as  he  said  this  he 
took  her  hand,  as  if  intending  to  lead 
her  to  the  set. 

Osmond  commanded  himself  suffi- 
ciently to  avoid  knocking  him  down, 
which  he  longed  to  do  ;  but  Caroline, 
by  withdrawing  her  hand  with  a  cold, 
reserved  air,  and  gravely  replying,  ''  I 
am  engaged  to  this  gentleman.  Sir, 
and  we  are  going  to  stand  up  directly," 
so  far  appeased  the  tempest  that  was 
rising  within  him,  as  to  induce  him  to 
walk  with  her  to  that  part  of  the  room 
occupied  by  the  dancers. 
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They  had  not  yet  arranged  them- 
selves, but  were  standing  about  in  de- 
tached groups,  and  Osmond  himself  felt 
compelled  to  pause  before  he  attempted 
to  lead  her  to  her  place. 

''  What  is  the  matter,  Osmond  }*' 
said  she,  for  he  sighed  deeply. 

"  Oh  Caroline  !  how  could  you  tor- 
ture me  thus,  when  you  know  the  infir- 
mity of  my  feeling  ?" 

''  Torture  you,  Osmond  1  —  how  — 
when  ?'* 

''  No  matter — if  you  felt  as  1  do,  you 
would  have  no  occasion  to  ask  the 
question." 

''  Was  it  because  I  laughed  a  little 
with  Captain  Smith  V 

''  Laughed  a  little  !"  he  repeated  with 
the  utmost  scorn. 

"Come,  Osmond,  don*t  give  way  to 
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this.  Don't,  clear  Osmond^  destroy  all 
the  enjoyment  of  the  evening",  when  my 
cousins  have  taken  so  much  pains  to 
give  us  pleasure,  and  when  we  might 
be  so  happy.  Come,  let  us  go  to  the 
dancers/* 

But  to  dance ! — to  imagine  himself 
assuming  the  gestures  of  gaiety  and 
happiness,  when  his  bosom  was  the  seat 
of  demons,  surpassed  endurance. 

''  You  may,  Caroline,**  he  replied, 
''  but  it  is  impossible  for  me.'* 

•'  Then  what  can  I  do  ?**  she  asked 
in  a  voice  tremulous  with  a«Mtation. 
''  How  can  I  avoid  dancing  with  Cap- 
tain Smith  ?  See,  here  he  is  coming  up 
again.  Osmond,  what  shall  I  do  ?  What 
would  you  wish  me  to  say  to  him  ?'* 

''   Oh   dance  with  him — dance  with 
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him,  madam,  by  all  means/*  and  having 
said  this,  wretched,  distracted,  his  own 
miserable  victim,  he  broke  abruptly 
from  her,  hurried  out  of  the  room,  and 
wandering  forth,  he  knew  not  where, 
never  paused  till  he  found  himself  in  a 
walk  at  the  end  of  the  garden. 

It  seemed  as  if  he  wanted  to  escape, 
and  fly  from  himself,  as  from  a  bitter 
and  malignant  enemy.  Where  indeed 
can  exist  any  foes  more  malicious,  more 
intent  upon  the  ruin  both  of  body  and 
soul,  than  those  which  we  ourselves 
have  conjured  up  in  the  form  of  hate- 
ful and  unruly  passions? 

Subjugated  to  their  dominion — their 
slave — their  sport — retaining  sufficient 
reason  and  good  feeling  to  enable  him 
to  perceive  and  mourn  his  degrading 
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thraldom,  he  sat  down  upon  a  bench 
which  was  at  hand,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  remorse  and  self-accusation. 

Whichever  way  he  turned,  he  be- 
lieved that  he  saw  nothing  for  him  but 
sorrow — present  and  future  suffering. 

''  And  is  such  the  destiny  of  man  }" 
he  exclaimed.  "'  Is  there  no  balm  of 
consolation  to  ameliorate  our  lost  con- 
dition ?  Oh,  Ellen  —  my  guide  —  my 
soul's  best  comforter  !  Why  are  you 
not  here  to  succour  and  to  save  your 
wretched  friend  ! — But  you,  too,  1  have 
cast  away  I'* 

His  emotion  now  became  to  violent, 
that  he  almost  groaned  with  agony.  He 
was  at  length  recalled  to  recollection 
by  perceiving  that  the  music  had  ceased, 
which,  from  the  open  window  of  the 
room  where  the  dancing  was  going  on. 
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had  distinctly  reached  his  ear,  and  by 
contrasting  its  festive  sounds  with  the 
gloomy  nature  of  his  feelings,  had  con- 
tributed to  increase  his  despondency. 

He  concluded,  by  the  very  long  pause 
it  nov^  made,  that  the  party  were  going 
to  supper;  though  he  could  scarcely 
imagine  it  possible  that  he  had  been  so 
long  thus  painfully  absorbed.  And  how 
had  Caroline  been  engaged  ? 

Happily,  no  doubt,  his  cruel  fancy 
replied. 

He  hesitated  about  appearing  in  her 
presence  again  that  evening.  As  he 
knew  himself  to  be  totally  deficient,  not 
only  in  habits  of  self-command,  but, 
when  his  passions  were  roused,  in  com- 
mon propriety  of  demeanour,  it  would 
have  been  a  wise  measure  certainly  to 
have   shut   and   locked   himself  up    in 
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his  own  room  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening. 

But  he  renounced  the  suggestions  of 
his  better  judgment ;  and  feeling  assured 
that  Caroline^  in  defiance  of  his  absence 
— in  defiance  of  her  knowing  that,  wher- 
ever he  was^  he  was  suflfering^  and  on 
her  account — was  nevertheless  enjoying 
herself  to  the  utmost,  he  resolved  upon 
returning  to  the  house — and  to  upbraid 
her— not  in  words — but  if  she  had  a 
heart,  in  what  would  be  ten  times  more 
effectual — in  the  sadness  and  the  sor- 
row, which  he  felt  assured  must  have 
communicated  itself  from  his  heart  to 
his  countenance. 

As  he  expected,  the  whole  party  were 
seated  at  supper,  and  so  well  occupied^ 
that  his  entrance  was  unheeded. 

Mr.  Milner  was  the  first  to  perceive 
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him,  and  pointing  to  a  seat  by  his  side, 
he  beckoned  him  to  approach;  inquiring, 
as  he  did  so,  into  the  cause  of  his  ab- 
sence. He  pleaded  iilness^,  which  had 
made  the  heat  of  the  room  uncomfort- 
able to  him. 

This  apology  of  course  passed,  Mr. 
Mihier  probably  comprehending  some- 
thing of  the  truth  ;  Osmond's  jealous 
temper  being  by  this  time  rather  more 
than  guessed  at_,  by  most  of  Caroline's 
connexions. 

He  quickly  cast  his  eyes  round  in 
search  of  her ;  she  was  sitting  at  the 
top  of  the  table,  and  Captain  Smith  by 
her  side ;  he  was  whispering  something 
to  her^  at  which  she  slightly  smiled,  and 
blushed  excessively.  It  appeared  to  be 
something  which,  from  her  manner,  Os- 
mond judged  she  felt  she  ought  to  repel. 
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but  which  her  vanity  could  not  resist 
being  gratified  with. 

''  Contemptible  coquette  '/*  were  the 
words  which  trembled  upon  his  lips. 

At  that  moment  her  eyes  caught  his, 
and  with  the  sweetest  smile  of  recogni- 
tion she  nodded  to  him^  at  the  same 
time  holding  up  her  glass  as  a  signal 
for  him  to  pledge  her. 

To  his  distorted  imagination  it  ap- 
peared little  less  than  an  insult,  and  he 
turned  away  in  scorn. 

''  Oh,  she  has  no  hearty  no  soul/'  he 
thought,  ''  or  how  could  she  imagine 
me  polite^  and  bowing,  and  smiling, 
when  she  has  driven  me  to  a  state  of 
madness  V 

His  looks  veere  sufficiently  expressive 
of  the  fienzy  that  possessed  him,  and 
most  of  those  who  were  near  him  re- 
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garded  him  from  time  to  time  with  eyes 

of  astonishment,  and  a  degree  of  recoil,  i 

The  repast  concluded,  preparations  i 

were    made    for    resuming    the  dance,  i 

He  followed  the    group  to    the    other  i 

apartment,    and  seating  himself  in  soli-  | 

tary  disdain   at   the  end   of  it,   waited  i 
for    the   chance  of  Caroline's   coming 

up  to  speak  to  him.  j 

'^  That/'  he  kept  repeating  to  him-  I 
self,  '^was  surely  not  too  much  to  ex-  | 
pect;  situated  as  they  were,   and  con- 
sidering the  manner  in  which  she  had  ' 
that  evening  neglected    him,  it  was  a  j 
circumstance  scarcely  to  be  avoided."  | 
But  much  as  he  expected  it,  he  found  he 
was  to  be  disappointed, and  disappointed 
moreover  in  what  appeared  to  him  the  I 
most  cruel  and  insupportable  manner  ;  j 
for  Caroline,  so  far   from  approaching, 
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or  giving  him  the  slightest  attention^  was 
prepaing,  with  Capt.  Smith  as  her  part- 
ner^ to  resume  her  place  in  the  dance. 

Osmond's  blood  boiled  within  him! 
He  rose  from  his  seat — he  felt  that  he 
was  going  to  be  guilty  of  some  extrava- 
gance— he  besought  himself  to  be  pa- 
tient^ to  pause^  to  leave  the  room — In 
vain — with  hasty  steps  he  approached 
her. 

She  saw  him  not,  till  she  heard  his 
voice ;  it  made  her  start,  and  instantly 
turn  round. 

*'  Oh !  you  are  come  at  last,  to  claim 
my  hand/'  said  she,  with  a  forced  smile ; 
''  you  must  excuse  me,  then,*'  she  con- 
tinued, turning  with  a  slight  curtsey  to 
Captain  Smith,  ''  I  told  you  that  I 
could  only  engage  myself  to  you  con- 
ditionally.'* 
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Captain  Smith  was  framing  some  kind 
of  polite  reply,  which  Osmond  vehe- 
mently interrupted  : 

''  I  beg.  Sir/'  said  he^  ''  you  will  re- 
sume the  lady's  hand  ;  I  wish  to  be  no 
restraint  either  upon  your  pleasure  or 
her's  :  or,  if  you  are  tired  of  it,  bestow 
it  upon  any  other  person  in  the  room  ; 
any  boJy^  every  body  will  be  a  much 
more  acceptable  partner  to  her  than  I 
can  be." 

Captain  Smith,  knowing  Osmond 
slightly,  felt  considerably  astonished  by 
such  an  address;  whilst  Caroline,  having 
turned  upon  her  lover  a  look  of  re- 
proachful agony,  hastily  walked  away. 

''  I  really.  Sir, — I  really, — ''  Captain 
Smith  began  to  say  : 

Osmond  stood  in  proud  and  resolute 
defiance,  hoping  he   would  say   some- 
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thing  for  him  to  resent ;  but  finding  he^ 
did  not  proceed,  ''well,  Sir/'  he  replied — 
"  1  am  rather  at  a  loss.  Sir/*  he  be- 
gan again  ;  but  at  this  moment  Mrs. 
Milner,  whom  Caroline,  apprehensive  ot^ 
an  altercation,  had  sent  to  them,  came 
up,  and  requesting  to  say  a  few  words 
with  Osmond,  she  led  the  way  into  smo- 
ther apartment,  where  she  begged  him 
to  tell  her  what  had  occurred,  so  greatly 
and  evidently  to  discompose  him  ;  hesi- 
tating, and  hoping  that  they  had  not 
been  deficient  in  proper  attention  to  him. 
She  was  a  w^ell-meaning,  good-humoured 
woman,  but  not  at  all  the  sort  of  person 
to  whom  Osmond  could  open  his  heart, 
or  say  any  tiling  more  than  what  he  had 
said  before  ;  that  ''  he  was  unwell,  and 
quite  incapable  of  participating  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  evening  :  he  request- 
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ed^  therefore^  her  permission  to  remain 
in  that  room  till  the  party  broke  up/' 
To  which,  having  assented,  "  though/' 
as  she  sensibly  observed,  ''  as  that  was 
the  case,  she  thought  he  had  better  go 
to  bed  at  once,'*  she,  to  his  great  re- 
lief, retired  ;  and  he  was  once  more  left 
to  the  most  cruel  of  persecutors — his 
own  conscience! 

Bitter  and  incessant  were  its  accusa- 
tions. It  reproached  him  with  unkind- 
ness — unmanliness — in  addressing  such 
an  insult,  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger, 
to  a  young  and  lovely  woman,  whose 
sex  alone  ought  to  have  been  her  pro- 
tection, if  her  matchless  beauty  and  soft- 
ness, and  the  tokens  of  tender  affection 
he  had  so  often  received  from  her,  suf- 
ficed not  to  plead  for  his  forbearance. 

As  thus  he  reasoned,  the  savage  cha- 
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racter  of  his  emotions  appeared  to  relax^ 
and  better  thoughts  and  kinder  feelings 
began  to  prevail.  He  longed  to  see  her 
again  :  his  full  heart  yearned  for  an 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  its  faults^ 
and  imploring  her  forgiveness. 

He  watched  impatiently  for  some  sig- 
nal that  the  guests  were  departing,  till 
when  he  knew  it  would  be  useless 
to  hope  for  any  conversation  with 
her.  At  last  he  heard  the  welcome 
sound  of  "  Good  night  !*'  so  oflen  re- 
peated, and  accompanied  with  so  much 
bustle  and  confusion,  that  he  could  not 
doubt  of  its  indicating  a  general  disper- 
sion of  the  party. 

When  he  had  satisfied  himself,  by  the 
pause  which  succeeded,  that  they  were 
all  gone,  he  came  forth,  and  was  repair- 
ing to  the  room  where  he  expected  to 
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meet  with  Caroline ;  but  as  he  opened 
the  door^  she  was  then  passing  it.  She 
looked  agitated  and  disturbed  ;  and  he 
saw  she  had  been  in  tears. 

The  monient  she  caught  sight  of  him, 
she  averted  her  face,  and  was  hasten- 
ing on.  He  arrested  her  progress,  and 
taking  her  hand,  he  drew  her  into  the 
room  :  but  it  was  with  a  reluctance  on 
her  side,  which  could  not  surprise,  how- 
ever it  might  wound  him,  considering 
how  grossly  he  had  insulted  her  feelings. 

He  besought  her  to  allow  him  to  speak 
to  her,  if  it  were  but  two  words. 

''  It  is  in  vain,  Osmond/'  she  said, 
''  I  see  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  to  please 
you:'*  her  voice  was  lost  in  emotion, 
and  she  threw  herself  in  an  agony  of 
grief  upon  a  chair. 

''  My  dear,  dear  Caroline/*  said  he. 
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''  if  you  have  any  compassion  in  you^ 
only  let  nie  speak  to  you  ;  do  but  hear 
me,  if  you  wish  to  save  me  from  des- 
peration ;''  and  he  cast  himself  at  her 
feetj  and  even  in  tears  poured  forth  the 
overflowings  of  his  repentant  spirit: 

But  the  recollection  of  his  cruel  be- 
haviour was  still  too  poignant  to  be  en- 
dured. 

''  Oh  how^ — how  could  you  have  the 
heart  to  treat  me  so  ?*'  she  exclaimed  ; 
''  how  could  you — '*  but  sobs  impeded 
her  utterance. 

Deeply  did  Osmond  share  her  an- 
guish. Strongly  and  bitterly  he  exe- 
crated the  fierce  passions  that  had 
wrought  her  so  much  sorrow. 

It  was  not  in  her  gentle  nature  to  be 

long    inexorable.     The    intensity    and 

earnestness  of   his  grief   too    forcibly 
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pleaded  for  pardon  to  be  resisted,  and 
she  extended  her  hand  to  him. 

He  pressed  it  with  fervour  to  his  lips. 

''  Why  do  you  ever  doubt  my  love, 
Osmond  V*  she  said,  ''  Why  do  you 
believe  that  any  one  can  be  to  me  what 
you  have  been'' — she  paused  a  moment, 
and  then  sweetly,  fondly  pressings  his 
hand,  and  looking  upon  him  with  a 
smile  of  inexpressible  tenderness — 

''  And  what  you  are  ?'*  she  added. 

Osmond  clasped  her  to  his  bosom — 
he  could  not  speak  his  gratitude. 
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CHAP.  II. 


They  remained  some  time  at  the  Mil- 
ners;  and  during  this  interval  Osmond 
left  no  means  of  persuasion  untried  to 
prevail  upon  Caroline  to  agree  to  a 
measure  upon  which  his  heart  was 
wholly  set. 

He  had  given  himself  entirely  up  to 
a  passion  which  now  enslaved  him  to 
such  a  degree^  that  consequences  were 
lost  to  his  view ;  and  Caroline  Lascelles 
became  to  him  the  only  object  of  though t^ 
or  of  pursuit. 

The  more  he  saw  of  her,  and  of  her 
happy  virtuous  family,  the  more  satisfied 
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he  became  that  a  connexion  with  them 
would  do  hiin  no  dishonour;  and  as 
tliere  was  evidently  but  one  way  in 
which  it  could  be  formed^  he  became 
impatient  and  urgent  for  their  speedy 
union. 

To  tliis^  however,  Mr.  Lascelles  would 
by  no  means  consent  ;  and  feeling  as- 
sured that  if  the  affair  reached  the  know- 
ledge of  his  father,  as  there  was  every 
reason  to  suppose  it  shortly  would.  Lord 
Arlington  would  take  very  decisive  mea- 
sures to  prevent  it  entirely,  Osmond 
applied  himself,  with  more  appearance 
of  success,  to  work  upon  the  young 
mind  of  Caroline. 

Ardently  attached  to  him,  his  impas- 
sioned intreaties  for  a  clandestine  mar- 
riage did  not  quite  so  fruitlessly  address 
themselves  to  her  as  to  her  father,  by 
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whom  they  were  always  received  with 
good-humoured  satire^  but  with  an  air 
which  forbade  the  serious  renewal  of 
them. 

The  present  opportunity  appeared  so 
bright  a  one^  and  Osmond  took  such  in- 
cessant pains  to  beseech  her  to  consent 
to  their  availing  themselves  of  it^  that 
he  brought  her  at  last  to  think  upon 
an  elopement  to  Gretna-green.  They 
actually  held  many  conversations  upon 
the  possibihty  of  effecting  it  without  the 
knowledge  of  her  father.  But  the  Mil- 
ners  must  at  all  events  be  privy  to  it  ; 
and  their  connivance  in  sucli  a  scheme 
was  hardly  to  be  expected.  The  result 
of  the  whole  was,  that  Osmond  found 
such  invincible  repugnance  in  her  sim- 
ple, upright  mind,  to  the  stratagems 
and  contrivance   by  which   it  must  be 
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managed^  that,  though  deeply  disap- 
pointedj  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it 
altogether. 

Often  did  he  afterwards  wish  that 
he  had  indeed  abandoned  the  sinful 
thoughts  to  which  he  had  yielded  his 
soul !  Often  did  he  regret  that  he  had 
not  died  before  he  had  given  them  utter- 
ance,  in  words  too  specious  not  to  be- 
wilder for  a  time  the  comprehension  of 
a  creature  so  devoid  of  guile — so  totally 
unsuspecting. 

How  often  did  he  afterwards  lament 
the  infatuation  that  led  him  to  mock  the 
majesty  of  Heaven  with  appeals  to  wit- 
ness for  him,  that,  from  his  soul,  he  be- 
lieved in  the  justice  of  the  arguments 
he  used,  when  explaining  to  her  the 
nature  of  a  Scotch  marriage,  he  took 
advantage  of  her  innocent  surprise  at 
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hearing  that  such  simplicity  in  the  form, 
should  be  so  binding  in  the  efiect :  and 
then  first  suggested  to  her,  that  any 
form  sufficed  where  hearts  were  united. 

''  What  matters  it,  Caroline/'  said  he, 
''  whether  I  take  your  hand  in  mine, 
and  call  you  my  wife,  here,  or  five  hun- 
dred miles  off?" 

But  an  irksome  and  painful  task  would 
it  be  to  repeat  the  wretched  sophistry,  by 
which,  though  long  unsuccessful,  he  at 
last  succeeded  in  perverting  her  judg- 
ment, and  blinding  her  common-sense  ; 
and — can  we  make  the  avowal ! — rob- 
bing her  of  her  innocence  I 

He  placed  a  ring  upon  her  finger  ; 
they  plighted  a  sort  of  mutual  faith ; 
and  the  assurance  that  they  were  as 
much  married  as  they  could  have  been 
in  Scotland,  he  did  not  fail  to  repeat  to 
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hei%  ten  times  in  a  day.  But  these  as- 
surances soon  failed  of  their  effect.  A 
very  short  time  elapsed  before  her  peace 
was  visibly  gone  :  no  spirits^  no  cheer- 
fulness were  left  her.  He  took  her  back 
to  her  father's  house.  He  took  her 
•back,  indeed — but  not  the  laughing, 
happy  Caroline  he  had  brought  away 
from  thence — but  in  her  stead,  a  lost — 
a  broken-hearted  beino- ! 

How  justly,  how  beautifully  has  the 
Divine  Author  of  all  things  blended 
the  happiness  of  man  with  the  course 
of  his  actions  !  ''  1  never  committed  a 
fault/'  said  the  most  eloquent  and 
charming  of  female  writers,  ''  that  was 
not  the  cause  of  a  misfortune.*  . 

Vain  were  now  Osmond's  aspirations 

*  Mad.  de  Stael.  See  the  Sketch  of  her  Life 
and  Writings  by  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure. 
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after  happiness!  The  little  portion  of 
it  which  his  unhappy  temperament  af- 
forded was  now  gone — gone  for  ever 
were  those  delicious  dreams,  which 
sometimes 

"  Took  the  imprison'J  soul, 
"  And  wrapt  it  in  Elysium." 

There  was  no  longer  any  participation 
in  the  charms  of  nature.  The  evening 
walk  was  robbed  of  all  its  pure  and 
tranquil  joys.  The  nightingale's  love- 
breathing  note — the  frolics  of  the  lamb 
sporting  away  his  brief  existence — the 
cheerful  smile  of  happy  faces  wending 
home  from  the  day's  labour^— the  soft 
summer  gale,  fragrant  with  sweets^ — the 
hum  of  merry  voices  from  the  dis- 
tant village — sweet  ''  rural  sights  and 
sounds'*  all  were  unheeded  now — 
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They  wandered  forth;  but  like  the 
guilty  pair  in  Eden^ 

"  Nor  only  tears 
"  Rain'd  at  their  eyes,  but  high  winds  worse  w  ithin 
"  Began  to  rise  ;  high  passions,  anger,  hate, 
"  Mistrust,  suspicion,  discord.'* 

As  far  as  ever^  and  still  further  from 
repose^  the  guilty  proof  of  love  pqor 
Caroline  had  yielded^  availed  nothing 
towards  quieting  Osmond's  restless 
doubts  of  her  constancy. 

It  rather  served  to  augment  them 
tenfold.  She  was  now^  he  considered, 
bound  to  him  by  every  tie  of  delicacy 
and  propriety ;  and  if  before^  he  could 
ill  support  any  appearance  of  gaiety  in 
her  manner  towards  other  men^  he  now 
stigmatized  the  slightest  approach  to  it 
with  the  most  opprobrious   epithets— 
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Poor  hapless  girl  I  he  had  small  occa- 
sion, ill  reality,  to  revolt  at  her  happi- 
ness^ or  sicken  at  her  smiles. 

Sometimes^  indeed,  a  gleam  of  viva- 
city, an  effusion  of  her  natural  spright- 
liness  broke  forth ;  but  the  incessant 
harassings  of  his  jealous,  ungoverned 
spirit,  the  despair  of  believing  that  she 
ever  could  please  him,  and  the  remorse- 
ful remembrance  of  all  that  she  had  so 
unavailingly  ventured  for  his  sake,  im- 
parted by  degrees  to  her  general  de- 
meanour, a  character  of  settled  melan- 
choly, so  utterly  at  variance  with  all 
that  her  family  had  ever  observed  in 
her  from  her  infancy,  that  even  the 
quiet  inobservancy  of  Mr.  Lascelles 
could  scarcely  overlook  the  change. 

Though  silent,   Osmond   could  per- 
ceive that  he  was  not  at  ease  respecting 
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her.  Sometimes  lie  would  look  at  her 
with  eyes  full  of  anxious  tenderness, 
and  then  turn  them  upon  him,  with  an 
expression  which  his  guilty  conscience 
conceived  to  be  that  of  doubt  and  dis- 
satisfaction. 

The  mere  circumstance  of  liis  not 
possessing  a  happy  temper,  Mr.  Las- 
celles  had  long  before  partially  dis- 
covered; but  his  own  motives  of  con- 
duct were  too  intelligible  and  straight- 
forward, and  the  integrity  and  simplicity 
of  his  own  heart  too  pure,  to  admit  of 
his  dwelling  long  upon  any  mistrustful 
or  suspicious  notion.  Osmond,  besides, 
was  for  the  most  part  guarded  before 
him ;  not  from  a  wish,  or  indeed  a 
capability  of  acting  the  hypocrite,  for 
nature  had  not  gifted  him  with  patience 
for  performing  that  troublesome  part. 
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but  from  iuvoluntarily  submitting  to 
tiiat  mysterious  dominion,  vvhicli  a  well 
regulated  and  sensible  mind  maintains 
over  an  ungoverned  one. 

Mr.  Lascelles  had  satisfied  himself 
that  Osmond's  views  were  honourable  ; 
and,  independently  of  the  advantage  of 
the  connection,  he  was  pleased  with 
many  points  in  his  character;  convinced 
undoubtedly  he  was  of  his  passionate 
attachment  to  Caroline,  for  she  herself 
had  told  him  that  her  happiness  depend- 
ed upon  his  permitting  the  engage- 
ment; and  more  than  this,  it  did  not 
appear  to  him  requisite  to  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire  into.  Mrs.  Lascelles, 
moreover,  considerably  aided  his  natural 
disinclination  to  be  active,  and  make 
a  bustle  about  any  thing,  by  continually 
checking  every  expression  of  dissatis- 
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faction^  which  very  often  escaped  him, 
when  they  talked  the  subject  over  be- 
tween themselves.  He  was  always,  how- 
ever, compelled,  for  the  sake  of  the 
quietness  he  so  much  valued,  to  yield  to 
her  intreaties  that  he  would  leave  the 
young  people  to  themselves,  and  let 
things  take  their  course  ;  in  which  case, 
she  took  infinite  pains  to  assure  him, 
every  thing  would  turn  out  as  they 
could  wish. 

But  these  assurances  began  to  fail, 
and  he  seemed  to  rouse  himself  to  some 
vigilance. 

About  a  month — a  wretched  month 
had  elapsed  since  they  left  the  Milners, 
when  Osmond  one  afternoon  walked 
down  to  visit  Caroline.  They  had  parted 
the  night  before  with  miserable  feel- 
ings.   He  had  as  usual  been  torturing 
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her,  and  now  it  was  because  she  could 
not  be  happy — because  her  dejection 
and  her  tears  reproached  him. 

''  You  hate,  you  loathe  me,  Caro- 
line/' he  had  furiously  told  her. 

How  often  did  her  meek  reply  vibrate 
in  his  ears ! 

''  Indeed,  Osmond,  you  take  great 
pains  to  make  me  hate  you — and  I 
almost  fear" — she  paused^  and  sighed 
heavily. 

''  That  I  shall  succeed,  you  were  go- 
ing to  say,  I  suppose, — Was  this  the  ob- 
servation with  which  you  were  about  to 
favour  me  ?'*       ~ 

But  Caroline,  justly  incensed  by  the 
ferocity  of  his  behaviour,  broke  from 
him  in  displeasure,  for  the  first  time 
shewing  him  indications  of  a  roused 
and  irritated  mind.     The  ingratitude  of 
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his  conduct  threatened^  indeed,  to  work 
for  him  even  the  conquest  of  her  pa- 
tience and  submissive  love. 

As  Osmond  was  on  his  way  to  visit 
her  the  following  afternoon,  he  acci- 
dentally met  Alston,  who  joined,  and 
offered  to  accompany  him. 

''  I  met  Sackville  going  there,''  said 
he,  ''  so  we  can  have  a  rubber,  and 
that  will  please  the  dowager,  and  give 
you  an  opportunity  for  sweet  discourse 
with  your  Dulcinea. 

To  this  remark  Osmond  made  no 
answer  ;  and  presently  Alston  broke  out 
into  an  abrupt  observation.  '*^  By  the 
way,  Lessingham,  I  think  that  prag- 
matical fellow^ has  an  eye  to  your  little 
girl ;  those  sly  dogs  want  a  deal  of 
looking  after." 

It   is  curious,  under    some    circum- 
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stance^,  how  greedily  the  mind  feeds 
upon  anguish.  Osmond  darted  upon 
this  remark,  and  pursued  it  with  cease- 
less and  rapid  inquiries  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  his  companion's  obser- 
vations,,  with  as  much  zeal  and  eager- 
ness as  a  philosopher  would  liave  ap- 
plied to  the  discovery  of  some  new  truth 
whicli  began  to  gleam  upon  him. 

The  result  of  all  Alston  had  to  say 
was  nothing.  lie  had  seen  no  more 
than  Osmond  himself  had  seen — than 
all  her  family  had  seen — than  all  the 
world  might  have  seen — that  Sackville 
had  a  general  regard  and  interest  for 
the  family — and  for  Caroline  particu- 
larly, as  a  lovely,  sweet-tempered,  ani- 
mated girl,  whom  he  had  known  two 
or  three  years  before  as  a  child  ; — but 
though  it  was  nothing,  Osmond's  mind. 
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at  the  present  instant^  was  the  fertile 
soil  into  which  no  seeds  of  wretched- 
ness were  to  be  cast  in  vain. 

He  hun^  upon  every  careless^  unmean- 
ing word  that  Alston  uttered^  as  if  it 
fell  from  the  mouth  of  an  oracle.  On 
an}%  the  most  ordinary  subject,  in  the 
commonest  affairs  of  life,  he  would  not 
have  given  a  straw  for  his  opinion,  for 
he  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  no  great 
sense  or  penetration  :  but  passion  is  a 
ready  magician ;  and  it  speedily  trans- 
formed him  into  a  person  of  shrewd- 
ness and  discernment.  If  Alston  had 
possessed  the  slightest  particle  of  tact, 
he  must  have  perceived  the  mischief  he 
was  doing  by  his  random  remarks, 
made  only  from  a  good-humoured  de- 
sire of  gratifying  a  person  he  wished  to 
please,  by  dwelling  upon  a  theme  which 
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interested  him — not  from  the  slightest 
solicitude  about  their  justice  or  pro- 
priety. 

At  last,  however,  he  seemed  to  have 
acquired  some  notion  that  he  might 
have  spoken  unguardedly  ;  for  \Yhen 
they  were  arrived  in  sight  of  the  house, 
and  he  was  dismissing  the  subject,  by 
speaking  of  something  else,  Osmond 
detained  him,  and  with  urgent  intreaty 
besought  him,  as  his  best  friend,  to 
watch  for  him  the  conduct  of  Sackville 
and  Caroline.  Alston  looked  surprised, 
and  with  more  seriousness  than  he  had 
yet  used,  begged  of  him  not  to  attach 
any  importance  to  what  he  had  been 
saying. 

"  My  dear  fellow,''  said  he,  "  if  I 
thought  it  would  have  given  you  a  mo- 
ment's pain,   I  should  not  have  men* 
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tioned  llie  name  of,  Sackville.  My  opi- 
nion is  not  worth  any  consideration  ; 
and  after  aij^  it  is  nothing  more  than 
opinion." 

"  But  it  coincides  so  completely  with 
my  own/'  replied  Osmond^  ^'  I  have 
always  been  persuaded  that  Sackville  is 
attached  to  her ;  and  I  think  with  you, 
that  she  encourages  his  attentions." 

''  I  don't  remember  that  I  said  that/* 
he  replied. 

And  indeed  it  was  Osmond's  own 
assumption,  for  the  sake  of  eliciting 
Alston's  sentiments,  which  had  been,  in 
a  manner  the  most  torturing  to  him, 
indefinite  upon  that  point. 

''  Yes/'  he  continued,  ''  you  said  that 
you  dropt  in  last  night,  and  found  him 
there;  and  that  there  was  much  whisper- 
ing between  him  and  Caroline,  and" — 
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''  No — not  much  whispering  between 
them/'  said  he,  interrupting  \\\m  ;  '*  he 
was  talking  to  her  a  great  deal  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice  ;  and  by  the  words  I  now 
and  then  heard,,  he  appeared  to  be  ex- 
pressing anxiety  aboi't  her  altered  looks 
and  spirits.  Indeed  she  has  not  seemed 
well  lately, — do  you  think  she  has  ?" 

Osmond  evaded  this  question,  and 
endeavoured  to  extract  from  him  some 
further  intelligence  of  what  Sackville 
had  been  saying  to  her  the  night  before. 

But  Alston  began  to  penetrate  a  little 
into  his  distracted  mind  ;  for  he  was  im- 
moveable to  any  more  inquiries. 

Enough,  however,  had  fallen  from  him 
to  send  Osmond  into  the  presence  of 
Caroline  in  one  of  his  most  unhappy 
moods  of,  mind.  Yet  so  sensible  was 
he  of  the  misery  he  bore  about  him^ 
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and  could  not  fail  of  imparting  to  all 
that  came  in  contact  with  him,  that  he 
paused  for  several  minutes  in  the  gar- 
den, after  Alston  had  gone  into  the 
house,  trying  to  reason  himself  into  a 
better  temper. 

He  endeavoured  to  think  that  all  he 
had  just  been  hearing  amounted  to  no- 
thing. It  seemed  so  improbable  that 
Caroline,  after  having  placed  herself  so 
completely  in  his  power,  should  dare  to 
practise  upon  the  affections  of  any  other 
man. — ''  Oh! — it  could  not  be!  —  it 
could  not  be!" — and  for  a  moment  com- 
forted and  assured,  he  yielded  wholly 
to  the  rapturous  emotions  with  which 
he  always  anticipated  the  mere  looking 
upon  her — so  perfect,  so  enchanting  was 
her  beauty. 

But  hope,    and    rapture,  and    every 
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delightful  sensation  faded  away^  and 
were  instantly  replaced  by  the  baleful 
passions  that  seemed  to  rend  his  heart 
asunder,  when^  entering  the  parlour,  he 
perceived,  with  the  quick  glance  of 
jealousy,  Caroline  and  Sackville  en- 
gaged in  earnest  conversation  at  one 
of  the  windows. 

As  he  entered  very  gently,  and  two 
of  the  little  children  were  playing,  and 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  rest  of 
the  party,  he  stood  for  some  minutes 
unheeded  by  any  one.  Caroline  was 
the  first  to  perceive  him,  and  a  visible 
start  shook  her  whole  frame  at  the 
sight  of  him.  It  was  any  thing  but  the 
testimony  of  delight.  Alas !  his  pre- 
sence had  of  late  brought  with  it  so 
much  anguish,  so  much  harshness  of 
conduct,  that  it  would  have  been  strange 
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indeed  if  she  could  have  testified  any 
genuine  pleasure  at  his  approach;  and 
so  quick,  so  anatomizing^  if  we  may  use 
the  expression^  was  Osmond's  faculty 
of  penetration,  that  in  a  moment  it 
seemed  to  lay  bare  before  him  the  reces- 
ses of  her  heart,  and  shew  him  the  recoil, 
and  dread,  that  were  quivering-  there 
against  him.  Ill  did  her  faint  smile 
conceal  the  fear  of  him  which  her  tre- 
mulous voice  indicated  ;  and  fear  bore 
with  it  a  mixture  of  dislike — and  dis- 
like, vvith  Osmond,  was  hatred — and 
Caroline  hated  him  : — he  felt  sure  she 
did.  The  torment  of  this  idea  was  so 
great,  that  unquestionably  some  extra- 
vagance would  have  followed  it,  if  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Lascelles,  always  a 
powerful  check  upon  Osmond,  had  not 
operated  to  keep  him,  at  least,  silent. 
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He  sat,  therefore,  in  deep  reverie,  un- 
noticing,  and  apparently  unnoticed,  ex- 
cept by  an  occasional  and  somewhat 
stern  glance  from  Mr.  Lascelles. 

The  tea  concluded,  and  the  usual 
rubber  formed,  there  remained  only 
''  aunt  Catherine*'  (for  by  that  term 
Miss  Lascelles  was  always  distinguished 
by  Osmond  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
family)  to  interrupt  his  tete-a-tete  with 
Caroline. 

As  yet  not  a  syllable  had  passed  be- 
tween them,  beyond  the  few  words  with 
which  they  greeted  each  other.  It  was 
evident  to  Osmond  that  she  shrunk  from 
conversing  with  him  ;  and  when  he  re- 
membered his  unkind  behaviour  to  her 
the  night  before,  he  could  not  reason- 
ably be  surprised  at  it.  Pride,  how- 
ever, restrained  him  from  making  any 
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overtures  to  conciliate  her,  and  he 
retained  his  solitary  station^  silent,  but 
intently  watching  her. 

She  was  talking'  very  earnestly  with 
her  aunt  at  the  window  ;  and  though 
they  spoke  so  low  that  not  a  word  of 
their  conversation  could  reach  his  ear, 
Osmond  felt  persuaded  that  they  were 
discoursing  about  him.  This  idea  was 
confirmed;  when,Caroline  having  left  the 
room.  Miss  Lascelles  came  up  to  him, 
and,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  requested 
him  to  allow  her  to  speak  with  him  in 
the  next  room.  She  was  a  person  of  such 
a  quiet,  unobtrusive  character,  so  con- 
tented to  fulfil  her  own  occupations  and 
duties,  and  never  prone  to  hazard  a  re- 
mark, much  less  any  kind  of  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  others,  that  Osmond 
was  certain   Caroline  must  have  been 
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giving' her  a  very  glowing  picture  of  the 
inieasiness  he  had  occasioned  her^,  if,  as 
he  apprehended.  Miss  Lascelles  was 
going  to  admonish  him  upon  his  con- 
duct to  her  niece. 

Sucli  a  surmise  did  not  tend  to  soften 
the  harsh  feelings  that  at  present  pos- 
sessed him  wholly ;  and  though  he  fol- 
lowed her  as  she  requested  to  the  next 
room,  he  was  not  prepared  to  benefit 
much  by  any  thing  she  might  have  to 
say. 

As  he  expected,  she  began  imme- 
diately upon  the  subject  of  Caroline. 
'' She  had  observed/'  she  said,  ''with 
much  pain,  that  for  several  weeks  past 
they  had  not  seemed  happy  together. 
That  she  should  not  have  thought  of 
interfering  between  them,  if  the  matter 
did  not  begin  to  wear  a  serious  aspect ; 
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but  Caroline's  altered  looks  and  increas- 
ing dejection  disturbed  her  very  much. 
She  had  questioned  her — " 

''  And  doubtless^  madam,  you  have 
heard  from  her  a  very  full  and  faithful 
account  of  my  dreadful  behaviour/*  said 
Osmond,  interrupting^  her  with  an  aspe- 
rity, which,  though  he  felt  it  to  be  impos- 
sible to  restrain,  he  loathed  himself  for 
using  to  this  gentle,  amiable  woman. 
But  where,  indeed,  is  the  savage  beast 
so  horrible,  as  the  man  of  violent  and 
ungovernable  passions  ?  Oh,  reason — 
understanding — self-control — by  what- 
ever name  we  call  thee — grand  princi- 
ple of  mental  discipline  ! — thou  art 
alone  the  great  possession  to  be  sought 
for  !  We  sigh  for  riches — for  power— 
for  pleasure — for  happiness — but  all  are 
but  the  playthings  of  a  baby,  without 
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the  acquisition  of  that  godlike  attribute 
which  makes  us  the  monarch  of  our- 
selves. 

''  I  have  heard  nothing  from  her/^ 
said  Miss  Lascelles^  with  the  most  pa- 
tient meekness,,  replying  to  his  furious 
interruption  ;  ''  I  can  get  nothing  from 
her,  but  an  avowal  that  she  is  very  un- 
happy ;  and  that,  indeed,  it  would  be 
in  vain  for  her  to  deny.  Oh,  Mr.  Les- 
singham/'  she  continued,  with  the  tears 
standing  in  her  eyes,  ''  you  must  your- 
self be  well  aware  how  much  she  is 
changed.  When  you  first  knew  her, 
she  was  the  life  and  joy  of  us  all  :  always 
laughing — always  happy — and  now  she 
scarcely  speaks — she  never  smiles — even 
the  children  notice  the  alteration.  It 
was  but  to-day  that  little  Kate  burst  out 
a  crying  at  some  pettish  reply  she  made 
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her ;  ;ind  then^  to  see  the  sweet-tempered 
girl  — how  she  caught  the  little  thing 
in  her  arms — herself  shed  tears" — 

^'  0\\,  madam  !"   exclaimed  Osmond^ 
deeply  affected  by  the  simplicity  and 
truth  of  her  statement^  and  by  the  tears 
which  now  wholly  impeded  her  utter- 
ance, ''  Oh,  Miss  Lascelles,  I  acknow- 
ledge the  cruelty — the  barbarity  with 
which  my  wretched  temper  has  often 
occasioned  me  to  treat  one  whom  I  love 
to  distraction.     To  distraction,  indeed  ! 
God  is   my  witness,    how  willingly   I 
would  lay  down  my  life  to  do  her  ser- 
vice! But  she  loves  me  not — her  affec- 
tions are  gone  —  she  hates  me  -—  she 
loathes  me — "  and  emotion  so  wholly 
overpowered  him,  that  he  was  constrain- 
ed to  hide  his  face. 

When  he  was  able  to  raise  his  head. 
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which  was  not  for  some  time^  he  per- 
ceived Miss  Lascelles  gazing  upon  him 
with  a  countenance  in  which  pity  and 
horror  were  visibly  struggling  with  each 
other.  She  seemed  to  wish,  but  dread 
to  speak  to  him.  At  last,  in  a  low  and 
trembling  voice, 

''  It  grieves  me  to  the  heart,  Mr.  Les- 
singham,*'  said  she,  ''  to  witness  your 
distress.  I  must  hope  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  imaginary ;  I  cannot  believe 
otherwise  than  that  Caroline  sincerely 
loves  you. 

''  She  did,  I  am  sure,'*    she  added 
after  a  little  pause. 

''  She  did^^ah  once ! — once  indeed  she 
did  !'*  and  cruel  memory  restored  her  to 
him  as  he  first  knew  her  in  her  days  of 
innocence,  before  he  had  poisoned  her 
peace,  and  robbed  her  of  all  capability 
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of  happiness.  Again  he  seemed  to  see 
her  conscious  snf\ile — her  stolen  glance 
' — her  blushing  cheek — all  the  sweet 
indications  of  that  pure  tenderness,  to 
which  her  young  and  virtuous  heart  had 
so  willingly  surrendered  itself. 

''  Yes/'  he  continued,  ''  I  do,  in- 
deed, believe  that  once  she  loved  jne. 
You  think  she  did.  Miss  Lascelles  ?*' 

''  Assuredly  I  do,"  she  replied,  ''  and 
I  know  but  little  of  Caroline,  if,  having 
once  felt  for  any  one  a  sincere  affection, 
she  would  not  continue  to  feel  it,  un- 
less " — she  paused. 

*'  Unless  she  was  constrained  by  un- 
kind usage  to  change  her  sentiments, 
you  would  say/* 

''  Perhaps  I  might  be  thinking  so. 
But  I  told  you  truly,  Mr.  Lessingham, 
when  I  said  that  Caroline  had  made  no 
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complaints  to  me  of  your  conduct  to 
her.  She  has  not — yet,  do  you  thinks 
because  I  am  generally  silent,  I  am  in 
reality  so  unobservant  and  so  stupid  as 
1  may  appear  ?  Do  you  think  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  her  to  tell  me  that  you  were 
dissatisfied  and  resentful  towards  her, 
when  those  feelings  break  out  in  evei^ 
look  and  every  word  you  address  to 
her?" 

''  Alas,  I  was  born  to  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  myself,  and  of  all  that  are  con- 
nected with  me. — God  help  me  !*'  and 
never  did  a  deep  and  sudden  sense  of 
guilt  and  helplessness  wring  from  a  re- 
pentant heart  a  more  genuine  prayer 
than  Osmond  at  that  moment  uttered. 
The  good  aunt  Catherine  was  visibly 
affected. 

''  I  do  hope  God  will  help   you,  Mr. 
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Lassingham/'  she  said ;  ''  your  case 
seems  to  me  to  require  Divine  aid.  Seek 
for  it  fervently  and  constantly  :  the  mere 
effort  will  give  you  better  thoughts  and 
happier  feelings.  Do  try  and  be  happy, 
and  make  poor  Caroline  happy — Sweet 
child  !  I  cannot  imagine  how  any  one 
can  contrive  to  give  pain  to  any  thing 
so  affectionate — so  good-humoured  — 
and  so  young,  too  !  Dear  Mr.  Lessing- 
ham,  think  what  a  mere  child  she  is. 
Come,  shake  off  this  despondency,  and 
be  as  you  were  when  first  we  knew  you. 
You  were  then  the  delight  of  us  all — 
and  we  looked  for  your  coming  amongst 
us  as  a  thing  to  be  reckoned  of ;  but  of 
late,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  really 
dreaded  your  approach — and  why  should 
there  be  this  change  ?** 

He  sighed  deeply.     Too  well  he  felt 
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the  dreadful  reason  for  the  change  of 
which  she  spoke.  Too  well  he  knew 
that  his  presence  could  never  bring  joy 
with  it  again  to  any  part  of  the  family  ; 
and  such  was  the  agony  of  this  convic- 
tion, that  he  almost  hesitated  whether 
he  should  not  pour  out  his  guilty  soul 
before  her,  and  tell  her  of  the  dishonour 
and  ruin  he  had  occasioned. 

But  it  was  only  the  idea  of  a  moment 
— he  quickly  repelled  it;  and,  oppressed 
with  the  consciousness  of  duplicity,  and 
the  impossibility  of  being  influenced  by 
her  advice  to  resume  once  more  his  cheer- 
fulness of  mind,  he  was  truly  glad  when, 
after  a  little  more  in  the  way  of  monition, 
she  pleaded,  as  an  excuse  for  leaving 
him,  that  some  domestic  avocations  re- 
quired  her  presence  elsewhere. 

Though  by  no  means  soothed  into  a 
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happier  state  of  feeling,  he  was  so  far 
vvroug:ht  upon  by  what  she  had  said,  as 
to  determine  upon  returning  home,  and 
thus  avoid  the  chance,  he  might  rather 
say   the   certainty,  of    displaying   any 
further  unkindness  to  the  poor  Caroline. 
He  left  the  house.     He  took  the  road 
to  his  own  dwelling.     Twenty  times,  at 
least,  he  returned,  and  as  often  proceeded 
onwards  again,  as  the  alternations  of  pas- 
sion  and  reason  predominated.     **' You 
are  leaving  her  exposed  to  the  attentions 
of  Sackville — you  are  losing  an  occasion 
of  atoning  for   the   unkindness  of  last 
night — of  conciliating,  and  drawing  her 
to  you  again  as  tenderly  as  ever — you 
are  throwing  away  an   opportunity  of 
happiness;*'  said  the  former: — ''no — 
you  are  quite  right — be  firm — be  calm," 
said  the  latter.    But  vain  are  words  to  de- 
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scribe  the  conflict  that  warred  within 
him  ! 

He  sat  down  upon  a  bank  that  was 
near  him^  unequal  either  to  proceed  or 
to  return.  At  last  w^'etched  passion 
prevailed^  and  though  despising  him- 
self for  the  feebleness  of  his  purpose^ 
he  yielded  to  strong  impulse^  and  with 
rapid  steps  retraced  his  way  back.  He 
resolved  immediately  to  seek  an  inter- 
view with  Caroline^  to  supplicate  her 
forgiveness  of  the  past — to  bind  himself 
by  the  most  solemn  assurances  to  treat 
lier  with  uniform  tenderness  and  pro- 
priety for  the  future,,  and  to  enjoy  the 
sweet  delights  of  reconciliation  and  peace* 

Thus  better  disposed,  he  returned  to 
her  presence.  He  found  her  in  the  par- 
lour, sitting  by  her  father,  who  was  still 
en2:a£:ed  at  cards. 
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Mr.  Lascelles  was  the  only  person  who 
noticed  his  appearance.  He  inquired 
what  he  had  been  doing'  with  himself. 

'^^  He  had  been  taking  a  walk/'  he 
said,  and  he  approached  the  chair  of  Mr. 
Lascelles,  with  the  desire  of  addressing 
Caroline,  but  withheld  by  the  silence 
and  gravity  of  her  demeanour.  It  was 
the  first  time  she  had  ever  resented  so 
long  and  so  pointedly  his  misconduct, 
and  though  sensible  enough  of  the  justice 
of  her  behaviour,  his  pride  and  haugh- 
tiness of  disposition  made  him  ready  to 
stigmatize  it  as  insulting  and  improper, 
particularly  as  they  were  circumstanced. 
Indeed  he  could  but  wonder  at  her  te- 
merity in  venturing  to  treat  him  so  ;  for 
with  the  selfishness  which  must  ever 
dwell  in  a  mind  under  the  absolute 
dominion  of  violent  passions,    he  was 
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prompt  enough  to  remember  the  ad- 
vantage she  had  in  an  ill  fated  mo- 
ment^ suffered  him  to  take^,  an  advantage 
which  had  not  rendered  him  so  prompt 
as  heretofore,  in  proposing  their  speedy 
union. 

At  present,  however,  he  retained  his 
purpose  of  acting  honourably  by  the 
unfortunate  being  he  had  betrayed  ;  and 
would  have  levelled  to  the  earth  any 
one  who  had  dared  to  doubt  the  pro- 
bity of  his  intentions.  But  never  let 
the  votary  of  passion  repose  with  con- 
fidence upon  any  of  his  resolves.  Strong 
natural  impulses  are  always  at  hand — 
they  may  be  of  virtue — they  may  be  of 
vice.  It  is  only  when  the  bosom  is 
guarded  by  the  constant  presence  of  a 
moral  check,  that  man  can  truly  say, 
''  I  feel  assured  of  ini/self* 
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Perceiving  that  Caroline  was  deter- 
mined not  to  address  him  first,  Osmond 
bent  over  her  chair^  and  whispered  a 
request  that  she  would  allow  him  five 
minutes  conversation  with  her. 

She  hesitated  a  little  ;  but  at  length 
replied^  that  she  hoped  he  would  excuse 
her, — '*  1  do  not  feel  equal  to  it  to- 
night/* and  she  sighed. 

The  word  equal  revolted  terribly 
against  all  his  feelings — '^  Have  1  then 
made  myself  so  very  shocking  to  her/' 
he  mentally  exclaimed^  ''  that  it  re- 
quires a  more  than  common  portion  of 
nerve  and  resolution  to  encounter  me  ?" 
and  he  turned  from  her  with  disappoint- 
ed and  angry  feelings. 

A  circumstance^  trivial  enough  in  it- 
self, but  sufficient  to  operate  upon  so 
distempered     an    imagination     as    his. 
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brought  on  J  almost  instantaneously,  a 
return  of  his  former  pbrenzy.  One  of 
the  children,  little  Kate,  who  had  been 
in  the  room  some  time,  was  now  sum- 
moned by  the  nurse-maid  to  go  to  bed  ; 
and  in  taking  leave,  went  round  as  chil- 
dren generally  do,  to  kiss  every  one. 
She  had  just  received  the  salute  of  Sack- 
ville,  anci  immediately  from  him  went 
to  her  sister.  At  that  moment  he  said 
something  to  Caroline,  which  Osmond 
immediately  construed  into  some  strange 
allusion  to  her  receiving  his  kiss  from 
the  child's  lips,  particularly  as  on  hear- 
ing him,  a  faint  smile  passed  over  Caro- 
line's face.  But  it  was  gone  in  an  in- 
stant, as  she  cast  her  eyes  on  Osmond, 
and  caught  the  full  force  of  the  angry 
expression  which  pervaded  his  coun- 
tenance* 
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She  visibly  shuddered^  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  hand^  as  she  rested  it 
on  the  back  of  her  father's  chair. 

''  Oh,  she  abhors  me  to  loathing  I" 
thought  Osmond ;  and  scorning  to  make 
any  more  advances  to  her^  he  resumed 
his  old  place  in  the  window  seat. 

She  still  continued  in  the  same  mourn- 
ful attitude^  which  at  last  drew  the  ob- 
servation of  Mr.  Lascelles ;  for  having 
more  than  once  gazed  upon  her  with 
looks  of  the  most  earnest  solicitude^  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  an  interval 
during  the  deal^  and  affectionately  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  hers^ 

''  You  do  not  seem  well;,  my  Carry/' 
hesaid^  ''  what  is  the  matter,  love?** 

It  was  with  difficulty  she  subdued  the 
rising  emotion  which  his  tenderness  ex- 
cited, and  sufficiently  commanded  her- 
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self  to  reply,  ^' She  had  merely  got  the 
head-ach/* 

*'  I  think  you  had  better  avail  your- 
self of  the  offer  Mr.  Sackville  has  just 
been  making  you,  of  the  use  of  his 
poney/'  he  continued;  '*^you  have  not 
looked  well  of  late  ;  a  little  horse-exer- 
cise would  soon  set  you  up  again." 

''  And  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Sackvilie'is 
society  in  your  rides,  might  also  be  of 
material  advantage/'  said  Osmond,  ap- 
proaching her,  almost  furious,  under 
a  sense  of  the  accumulated  ill  usage, 
which  his  disturbed  brain  now  furnished 
him  with. 

She  looked  at  him  with  anguish,  but 
was  silent  and  passive.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Lascelles.  He  looked  more 
angry   than  Osmond  could  have  ima- 
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filled  it  possible  for  him  to  look  upon 
any  occasion. 

''  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  said 
he,  ''  1  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  it. 
But  if  you  think.  Sir — " 

''  My  dear  father — do  not — Osmond 
— here" — and  dreadfully  agitated,  Caro- 
line hastily  rose,  and  beckoned  him  to 
follow  her  to  the  next  room  :  a  summons 
which  he  instantly  obeyed. 

But  what  was  the  agony  of  his  soul, 
when  the  moment  she  had  closed  the 
door,  his  unfortunate  victim,  almost 
suffocated  with  tears  and  sobs,  and 
wholly  incapable  of  any  coherent  ex- 
pression, threw  herself  on  her  knees  be- 
fore him,  and  convulsively  grasping  his 
hands,  incessantly  repeated — ''  Mercy 
— pity — have  pity  on  me— have  pity  !" 
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He  raised  her  instantly.  He  mingled 
his  tears  with  hers ;  and  by  degrees  he 
soothed  her  into  a  state  of  greater  calm- 
ness. But  not  all  the  tenderness  of 
endearment — not  all  the  protestations 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  passion,  could 
win  for  him  one  of  those  beaming  smiles, 
with  which  she  had  so  often  heard  him 
plead  the  force  of  his  attachment  as  an 
excuse  for  his  faults,  and  restored  him 
to  forgiveness  and  to  happiness. 

She  listened  to  him  indeed^  but  it  was 
with  continual  tears,  and  heart-breakino- 
sighs.  She  said  nothing;  nor  could 
he,  till  he  had  repeatedly  in  treated,  and 
implored  her  to  speak  to  him,  obtain 
from  her  the  utterance  of  a  single  word. 

At  last  she  spoke,  but  it  was  only 
to  complain  of  her  wretchedness — her 
guilt ! 

VOL.  II.  E 
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''  Oh  gracious  and  good  God  Al- 
mighty !'*  she  continued  J  as  she  raised 
her  streaming  eyes  to  heaven^  ''  have 
pity  upon  me!  and  take  me  to  your 
mercy!" 

''  My  dear — dear  love/'  exclaimed 
Osmond^  as^  inexpressibly  affected  with 
the  solemnity  of  her  appeal^  he  drew 
her  closer  to  his  hearty  and  endeavoured, 
by  the  fondest  testimonies  of  affection, 
to  mitigate  the  anguish  of  her  remorse. 
—  But  in  vain!  It  had  fixed  its  iron 
fangs  upon  her  soul ;  and  even  had  his 
behaviour  been  as  uniformly  kind  and 
affectionate  as  it  was  at  this  moment, 
it  would  have  been  wholly  insufficient 
to  have  afforded  her  any  portion  of 
happiness. 

Wholly  overcome  with  perceiving  the 
utter  fruitlessness  of  his  utmost  endea- 
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vours  to  comfort  her,  ''  Wlmi can  \  do?** 
at  last  he  said.  ''  Tell  me^  Caroline, 
what  would  you  wish  me  to  do  ?  Siiall 
I  seek  an  interview  with  your  father — 
and,  throwing  myself  upon  his  kindness 
and  clemency,  disclose  all,  and  ask  his 
consent  to  our  immediate  union  ?  God 
knows  1  am  willing,  I  am  desirous  to 
do  this !" 

''  Oh  no — no,  Osmond — I  could  not 
bear  it — leave  me  to  my  wretchedness 
•—we  never  shall  be  happy  1** 

^'  Leave  you,  Caroline  ! — what !  for 
ever! — and  is  it  thus  that  you  renounce 
me?"  and  he  fixed  upon  her  a  look  of 
deep  reproach. 

''  Alas  !  what  is  to  become  of  me  ?"  she 

mournfully  exclaimed.     ''  If  you  could 

but  treat  me  kindly,  Osmond" — and  she 

paused,  as  if  willing  once  more  to  hope 
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— though  incessant  disappointment  in 
his  most  solemn  assurances  of  better 
conduct^  had  convinced  her  of  the 
worthlessness  of  any  hope  that  centered 
in  him. 

Again  he  poured  forth  what  he  cer- 
tainly believed  to  be  the  most  faithful 
vows  of  unalterable  tenderness,  and 
consistent  propriety  of  conduct  for  the 
future. 

She  answered  him  only  by  incessant 
sighs. 

''  Believe  in  me  this  once — confide  in 
my  faithful  determination — nay,  if  that 
will  not  suffice,  hear  me,  Caroline,  bind 
myself  by  the  most  sacred  oath — " 

''  No — ^no— for  God's  sake  cease,  Os- 
mond," said  she,  eagerly  interrupting 
him,  ''  and  let  me  not  be  the  cause  of 
bringing  fresh   guilt    upon  your    soul. 
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You  can  pledge  yourself  by  no  assu- 
rances more  sacred  than  those  that  1 
have  heard  you  make  use  of  a  thousand 
times — but  of  what  avail? — alas!  of 
what  avail?" 

Her  despair  of  his  reformation^  though 
so  justly  founded,  bespoke  an  opinion 
of  him  which  he  knew  not  how  to  en- 
dure. It  roused  every  particle  of  pride 
within  him,  and  seemed  to  call  impe- 
riously upon  him  to  acquiesce  in  the 
wish  she  appeared  to  entertain  of  ending 
their  connexion. 

"  But,  could  she— could  she  in  reality 
have  that  w  ish  ?  Could  she  be  so  ut- 
terly deficient  in  all  sense  of  delicacy 
and  propriety,  as  ever  to  indulge  the 
idea  of  marriage  with  any  other  man  ?" 
he  asked  himself. 

It    seemed    impossible — But   it   was 
E  3 
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equally  impossible  to  believe^  that  with 
a  disposition  so  naturally  disposed  for 
happiness^  she  could^  at  seventeen  years 
of  age,  abandon  herself  a  prey  to  de- 
jection, and  become  wholly  insensible 
to  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  youth, 
and  lost  in  the  abyss  of  despondency. 
It  was  much  more  difficult  for  him  to 
suppose  this,  than  that  Caroline,  worn 
out  with  his  unfortunate  temper,  had 
really  lost  her  attachment  for  him  ;  and 
as  he  always  took  care  to  make  his 
miseries  as  complete  as  possible,  had 
been  wrought  upon  by  the  attentions 
and  uniform  kindness  of  Sackville,  to 
wish  that  she  had  still  the  power  of 
disposing  of  her  fate.  The  tears  and 
anguish  of  spirit,  then,  which  he  had 
conceived  to  be  the  indications  of  re- 
morse, were  nothing,  after  all,  but  the 
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effusions  of  regret  at  finding  herself  en- 
1  angled  in  a  situation,  from  which  she 
saw  no  possibility  of  releasing  herself 
with  honour.  These  ideas  passed  through 
his  mind  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 
He  seemed  to  seize  upon  them  all  at 
once;  and  only  waiting  till  he  hoped  that 
he  could  speak  with  calmness,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  give  them  words. 

^^  it  is  not  difficult  for  me  to  perceive, 
Caroline/'  said  he,  ''  or  I  ought  rather 
to  say.  Miss  Lascelles,  since  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  the  freedom  of  our  former 
intimacy  is  rapidly  approaching  it  a 
close;  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  cause  of  this  increasing  dis- 
taste to  my  society — this  distrust  in  me 
— this  recoil — this  hatred'' — He  paused. 
— He  laboured  for  calmness,  till  with 
the  bare  exertion,  large  drops  of  per- 
E    4 
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spiration  stood  upon  his  forehead.  He 
found  it  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  speak 
connectedly;  he  could  only  add^  ''I 
release  you  from  all  promises  to  me — 1 
restore  you  your  freedom— go — go,  and 
be  happy/'  And^  ashamed  of  the  tor- 
rent of  emotion  that  overpowered  him^ 
he  broke  from  her  presence^  and  rushed 
out  of  the  house. 
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CHAP.  Ill 


Not  once  did  he  pause  till  he  arrived 
at  home.  He  felt  as  if  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  escape  from  the  power  of 
demons.  The  torture  of  his  spirit  led 
him  to  fall  upon  every  possible  means 
of  allaying  its  anguish.  He  thought  of 
death.  He  believed  that,  in  that  terrible 
moment,  he  could  have  rushej  upon  it 
with  thankfulness. 

He  walked  with  hurried  steps  up  and 
down  his  apartment,  almost  groaning 
under  the  intensity  of  his  agony.  He 
opened  the  window,  and  looked  upon 
the  peaceful  scene  that  slept  around 
E  5 
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him.  It  was  a  soft  summer  night  in 
June^  and  every  thing  was  still,  except 
indeed  a  nightingale,  which,  perched 
near,  occasionally  poured  forth  its 
''  sweetest,  its  love-laboured  song/' 
The  moon  was  riding  in  the  heavens 
in  all  her  majestic  simplicity — a  single 
object,  but  how  beautiful !  how  sub- 
lime! He  gazed  upon  her  peaceful 
loveliness,  till  better  thoughts  arose, 
and  silent  supplication  streamed  from 
his  uplifted  eyes.  From  his  in  most 
soul  he  prayed  his  Maker  to  look 
upon  him  with  compassion,  and  to  sus- 
tain him  in  this  dreadful  conflict  with 
his  own  heart.  Less  overwhelming  be- 
came the  bursts  of  his  emotion,  till 
nature,  at  length  quite  subdued,  gave 
him  in  a  short  and  turbulent  sleep  a 
transient  oblivion. 
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The  first  recollection  that  darted  upon 
him  on  wakin^^  was  the  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  parted  with 
Caroline  the  preceding  night.  He  had 
restored  her  to  her  freedom,  and  he 
could  not  without  the  utmost  incon- 
sistency, and  indeed  meanness  of  con- 
duct, solicit  again  her  favour  and  affec- 
tion» 

To  fortify  himself  against  the  pres- 
sure of  softer  feelings,  which  were  fast 
stealing  over  him,  he  endeavoured  to 
listen  only  to  the  suggestions  of  pride, 
which  prompted  him  to  die  rather  than 
to  make  any  advances  towards  regaining 
the  love  of  a  w^oman,  who,  he  justly 
enough  supposed,  must  possess  a  coarse 
and  indelicate  mind,  if  she  could  quietly 
acquiesce  in  renouncing  the  man  to 
whom  she  had  sacrificed  her  virtue. 
e6 
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Thus  reasoning,  he  succeeded  pretty 
well  in  storing  his  mind  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  calmness  on  the  subject  of 
this  unhappy  girl;  a  calmness,  however, 
which  was  wholly  inadequate  to  pre- 
serve him  from  the  strong  hope  that 
consideration  would  awaken  in  her  mind, 
a  just  horror  of  the  consequences  which 
his  violent  and  ungoverned  temper,  ir- 
ritated by  resentment,  might  bring  upon 
her,  if  she  suffered  him  to  leave  her;  and 
that  before  the  close  of  the  day  he 
should  hear  something  from  her. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  he  found 
himself  deceived  in  this  expectation^ 
and  deceived  in  a  manner  upon  which 
he  had  not  at  all  calculated :  it  was  by 
a  visit  from  Mr.  Lascelles. 

The  first  moment  Osmond  cast  his 
eyes  upon  him,  he  felt  certain  of  what 
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he  intended  to  say.  His  method  of  sim- 
plifying every  thing,  left  him  not  long 
to  pause  for  his  communication. 

''  I  called  upon  you,  Mr.  Lessing- 
ham/'  said  he,  ^''to  say,  that  having  duly 
considered,  and  I  have  now  had  ample 
time  and  opportunity  for  considering 
the  engagement  between  you  and  my 
daughter,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  it  is 
not  for  the  happiness  of  either  of  you 
that  it  should  continue.  I  have  much  to 
blame  myself  for,  indeed,  in  ever  per- 
mittins:  it.'* 

''  This  language  certainly.  Sir,  is 
extremely  flattering,"  said  Osmond,  in- 
terrupting him,  for  he  was  incapable  of 
keeping  silence  under  the  humiliation 
of  being  thus  addressed. 

But  Mr.  Lascelles,  with  a  coolness 
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and  possession  of  himself  that  kept  his 
hearer  in  a  degree  of  awe^  thus  proceeded : 

''  I  must  beg  the  favour  of  you  to 
allow  me  to  finish  what  I  wish  to  say  to 
you — it  is  not  much.  My  determination 
being  taken^  I  have  only  to  communi- 
cate it  in  as  short  a  compass  as  pos^sible. 
It  is  my  wish  and  desire  that  the  con- 
nexion between  you  and  Caroline  should 
cease — you  will  understand  then  that  I 
now  forbid  its  continuance.*' 

''  It  is  rather  unfortunate.  Sir/'  Os- 
mond proudly  replied,  ''  for  the  full 
dignity  of  your  authoritative  interposi- 
tion on  this  occasion,  that  I  had  myselt 
previously  cancelled  the  engagement  o( 
which  you  command  the  discontinuance. 
It  was  no  longer  since  than  last  nighty 
that  1  restored  your  daughter  her  free- 
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dom,  and  released  her  from  all  promises 
to  me." 

He  looked  surprized^  and  a  little  in- 
credulous at  this ;  but  after  the  pause 
of  a  moment, 

''  In  that  case,  then/*  said  he,  '*  you 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  readily  ac- 
quiescing with  the  wish  I  have  just 
expressed." 

Osmond  saw  the  situation  into  which 
he  had  fallen  by  the  unnecessary  avowal 
which  his  impetuous  temper  had  urged 
him  to  make :  but  it  was  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  palliate  ;  nothing  was  now  to 
be  done  but  to  yield  an  assent  to  what 
Mr.  Lascfelles  desired ;  and  though  no- 
thing upon  earth  could  in  reality  be 
more  abhorrent  to  his  wishes,  he  forced 
himself  to  give  even  an  apparently 
willing  compliance. 
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But^  inconsistent  and  unaccotintable 
as^  after  what  he  had  just  said^  such 
an  inquiry  must  appear,  he  could  not 
help  asking,  just  as  he  saw  Mr.  Las- 
celles  preparing;  to  leave  him,  ''  whether 
Caroline  was  acquainted  with  his  pre- 
sent visit,  and  if  she  joined  with  him 
in  desiring'  to  break  off  her  engage- 
ment ?" 

''  Surely,  Sir,''  said  he,  ''  after  what 
you  have  just  told  me,  you  cannot  pro- 
fess to  be  ignorant  of  my  daughter's 
sentiments  upon  the  subject!  You 
must  know  what  passed  between  you 
last  night,  when  you  restored  her  her 
freedom,  and  released  her  from  her 
promises." 

It  was  not  the  moment  for  Osmond 
to  confess  that  deep  emotion  had  com- 
pelled him  to  hurry  from  her  presence. 
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before  it  was  possible  for  him  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  she  wished  to  accept  his 
resignation  of  her.  He  merely  replied^ 
'"  that  she  had  heard  him  in  silence." 

''  It  w  as  in  silence  also/'  said  Mr.  Las- 
celles,  somewhat  sternly,  ''  that  she  this 
morning  heard  me  announce  my  resolu- 
tion. But  I  conceive  from  her  manner 
that  she  had  no  wish  to  oppose  it.  If 
any  she  had,  i  should  not  have  listened 
to  it.  Caroline  has  proved  that  she  vras 
too  young  to  judge  for  herself  in  a  case 
of  this  importance.  Besides,  it  was 
clandestine — it  would  have  been  against 
your  father's  wishes;  I  ought  not  to 
have  suffered  it.  But  I  do  not  mean  to 
irritate  or  displease  you,  Mr.  Lessing- 
ham — I  wish  you  well.  At  present, 
perhaps,  it  will  be  for  the  comfort  of 
all  parties  not  to  meet.     It  is  in  your 
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power^  no  doubt,  to  shorten  the  term  of 
your  residence  here,  if  it  should,  from 
recent  circumstances,  become  embar- 
rassing or  unpleasant  to  you." 

''  Permit  me,  Sir^''  said  Osmond, con- 
ceiving it  quite  necessary  to  interrupt 
him  here ;  ''  permit  me  to  suggest,  that 
in  making  known  your  pleasure  as  far 
as  it  relates  to  my  engagement  with 
your  daughter,  yen  have  qiiile  per* 
formed  all  that  you  have  any  occasion 
to  take  a  part  in.  My  residence  here, 
I  conceive  to  be  one  of  those  subjects 
on  which  you  can  have  no  orders  to 
give." 

''  Certainly  no  orders,  Sir,"  he  re- 
plied, with  a  slight  smile  that  irritated 
Osmond,  almost  to  madness.  ^'  It  was 
merely  in  the  form  of  good  intentioned 
advice,  that  1  was  about  to  make  one 
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or  two  suggestions  to  you  ;  but  as  I 
perceive  there  is  but  little  chance  of 
their  being  rightly  appreciated  at  the 
present  moment,  I  shall  only  leave  you 
my  sincere  good  wishes,  and  bid  you 
farewell."  As  he  said  this  he  extended 
his  hand  :  but  Osmond  turned  from  it 
with  recoil — Mr.  Lascelles  audibly  sigh- 
ed, and  left  him  without  another  word. 
Osmond  was  not  wholly  unprepared 
for  this  circumstance ;  for  his  faculty  of 
divining  the  very  thoughts  of  others 
had  long  convinced  him  that  Mr.  Las- 
celles, though  silent,  was  nevertheless 
an  observer  of  his  behaviour  to  his 
daughter,  and  of  late  a  very  dissatis- 
fied one.  But  how  curious  are  the  de- 
ceptions, how  intricate  are  the  wind- 
ings of  the  human  heart,  more  especially 
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when  under  the  influence  of  passionate 
attachment. 

It  was  just  before  the  visit  of  Mr, 
Lascelles  that  he  had  succeeded,,  as  he 
thought^  in  convincing  himself  that  if 
CaroHne  really  possessed  the  hardihood 
to  resign  him  quietly,  he  could  not 
avoid  feeling  a  disgust  towards  her, 
which  would  very  soon  work  the  de- 
struction of  his  passion.  But  the  per- 
versity of  human  nature  asserted  its 
dominion  over  him ;  and  the  moment 
that  a  serious  obstacle  was  thrown  in 
the  way  of  his  attachment,  it  returned 
in  all,  and  more  than  its  original  force. 

He  mused  upon  her  beauty — the  love 
she  had  once  most  undoubtedly  felt  for 
him — the  ties  of  honour  by  which  she 
was  bound  to  him — the  endearments  that 
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bad  passed  between  them — the  solemn 
manner  in  which  he  had  a  hundred  and 
a  hundred  times  assured  her,  that  in  the 
eye  of  Heaven  they  were  aheady  man 
and  wife — and  the  degree  of  comfort 
which  this  sacred  assurance  seemed  to 
impart  to   her.     He   mused    upon   this 
till  the   idea  of  their  parting",  and  tl^ 
blank  which  the  whole   universe  would 
present  to  him  without  her,  so  worked 
upon   him,   that    in    the  vehemence   of 
his  soul,  he  bound  himself  by  the  most 
terrible  vow,  never  to  acquiesce  in  her 
resignation  of  him,   but  to  pursue  her 
with  importunities  till  she  consented  to 
receive  him  again  into  favour. 

This  resolution  was  followed  by  im- 
mediate action.  He  wrote  to  her,  re- 
questing her  to  grant  him  an  interview 
at    eight    o'clock    that   evening,    in   a 
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grove  near  her  father's  house  ;  assuring 
her  that  she  would  find  it  in  vain  to 
deny  him,  as  he  was  resolved  not  to 
take  his  dismission  from  any  one  but 
herself. 

He  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  me- 
ditating upon  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stance   of    her    renouncing    him ;    the 
more  he  pondered  upon  it,,  the  more  he 
became  convinced  that  it  resulted  from 
her    having    transferred    her  affections 
elsewhere.  It  seemed  so  impossible  that 
if  she  had  the  least  regard  remaining 
for  him,   she  would   wish  to  part  with 
him  ;  or  even  if  she  had  lost  her  affec- 
tions for  him,  that  she  would  venture  to 
trifle  with  a  man  who  held  her  reputa- 
tion so  completely  in  his  power.     No- 
thing, he  assured  himself,  but  the  most 
extreme  and  ungovenied  attachment  to 
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another,  to  Mr.  Sackville  in  short,  for 
he  was  the  only  person  he  sus- 
pected of  having  supplanted  him,  could 
have  so  blinded  her  to  the  impropriety 
and  hazard  of  the  measure  she  was 
pursuing. 

''  Then  what  a  fool  am  I — what  a 
worse  than  idiot!"  he  furiously  ex- 
claimed ;  ''  to  doat  upon  so  execrable 
a  jilt — bat  no — no/ no — it  cannot  be" 
— and  he  remembered  the  innumerable 
sweet  tokens  of  her  tenderness — impos- 
sible to  be  feigned — impossible  to  be 
so  speedily  bestowed  upon  another ! 
In  musings  such  as  these  did  Osmond's 
day  pass. 

But  not  thus  were  Caroline's  mourn- 
ful moments  occupied — she  was  musing 
too — and  working  up  her  mind  to  a 
vigorous   and  noble  resolution.     Ever 
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since  the  fatal  hour  that  beheld  Tier  fall 
from  virtue^  she  had  been  the  victim 
of  the  deepest  anguish  and  remorse. 
Aware  upon  how  slender  a  tenure  she 
now  held  her  interest  in  her  lovei'^s 
hearty  she  was  not  surprised^  though 
shamed  and  humiliated  to  the  most  ab- 
ject degree^  to  perceive  how  seldom 
and  how  slightly  urged  were  now  his 
intreaties  for  their  speedy  marriage; 
now  when  it  was  hardly  possible  for  her 
to  refuse  him.  It  was  not^  indeed,  that 
Osmond  loved  her  less^  but  his  passion 
had,  as  she  perceived  with  unavailing 
regret,  changed  its  high  and  honourable 
character. — His  temper  too,  and  undis- 
ciplined feelings  alarmed  her. — His  ele- 
vated situation,  also,  far  from  giving 
her  now,  as  it  once  did,  pride  and  in- 
creased delight  in  him,   added  to  the 
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anxiety  with  which  she  anticipated  their 
union.  His  family  vvoul(]3  she  was  well 
aware,  reject  her  with  disdain,  had  she 
been  able  to  carry  into  it  all  she  once 
had  to  adorn  it — a  virtuous  and  innocent 
character  ;  and  Osmond  himself  might, 
even  in  that  case,  have  been  but  too 
prone,  when  the  fervour  of  passion  was 
past,  to  regret  the  union  he  had  formed. 
But  now — how  hazardous  was  her  de- 
pendance  upon  his  continued  love  !  If 
he  retained  a  purpose  to  be  faithful  to 
his  promises — a  subject  which  his  al- 
tered manner  of  proposing  it  rendered 
very  doubtful — what  chance  was  there 
that  he  would  not,  in  any  moment  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  regret,  reproach  her  as 
the  obstacle  to  his  happiness — the  cause 
of  dissension  between  him  and  his  pa- 
rents—taunt her  perhaps  with  her  past 

VOL.   n.  F 
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faults^  and  remind  her  how  much  she 
had  to  be  grateful  to  him  for^  in  his  con- 
descending to  make  her  his  wife ! 

''  Oh^  no — he  never  sliall — he  never 
shall/'  she  exclaimed^  in  agony  at  the 
very  thought ;  ''  I  will  myself  make 
the  sacrifice— -I  will  end  at  once  our 
wretched  connexion — I  will  never  have 
to  thank  him — for  what?  for  having 
ruined  my  happiness — *'  and  she  burst 
into  tears.  But  not  long  did  she  weep 
—her  woman's  pride  supported  her— 
and  not  only  this  motive^  though  we 
must  admit  a  powerful  one^  but  others 
of  a  more  exalted  character  came  to 
her  aid. 

She  had  been  brought  up  in  habits 
of  virtue^  and  in  the  bosom  of  a  sweet 
tempered  and  happy  family;  till  Os- 
mond came  amongst  them^  nothing  but 
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joy  and  love  had  reigned  in  their  dwel- 
ling ;  and  her  affectionate  heart,  the  seat 
of  every  peaceful  emotion,  had,  though 
loving  him  to  excess,  revolted  with  a 
degree  of  horror  from  the  turbulent 
passions  he  exhibited,  and  which  nature 
and  education  alike  rendered  her  in- 
competent to  sympathize  with.  Had 
not  his  recent  conduct  alarmed  her  pride 
and  delicacy,  his  jealous  temper  would 
have  made  her  tremble  for  her  future 
peace.  She  was  already  beginning  to 
dread  his  approach,  as  the  signal  of 
sorrow^ — what  would  become  of  her  if 
this  feeling  increased  ?  Would  it  be 
compatible  with  love-— with  respect — 
with  tenderness  ?  ''  Oh,  we  shall  never 
be  happy  together  !  There  remains  to 
us  no  chance  of  happiness  I'*  she  said  ; 
F  2 
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''  I  am  called  upon  by  every  virtuous 
principle  within  me  to  renounce  liim — 
and  I  will — I  will'' — and  armed  with 
this  decision^  she  resolved  to  give  him 
the  meeting  he  requested. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Osmond  had  not  long  to  wait.  Caro- 
line was  so  punctual^  that  he  hailed  it 
as  a  rapturons  omen ;  and  his  rapid 
spirit  had  already  obtained  in  imagina- 
tion, an  equally  prompt  compliance 
with  the  fond  anxious  hopes  he  was 
indulging. 

But  her  countenance,  so  white  and 
death-like — her  slow  and  hesitating  step^ 
as  she  approached  him — her  silence — 
her  tears — were  tokens  that  could  im- 
part no  joy — no  pleasing  expectations. 

He  addressed  her  with  the  tenderest 
epithets;  repeatedly*  he  would  have 
F  3 
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taken  her  hand^  but  she  resolutely  with- 
held it.  He  believed  that  she  had  ac- 
ceded to  his  request^  only  to  prove  to 
him  how  obnoxious  he  was  to  her,  and 
how  truly  she  did  with  her  whole  heart 
and  soul  acquiesce  in  her  father's  desire 
of  ending  the  connexion. 

''  It  is  so,  then  !"  he  exclaimed ;  ''  yes^ 
it  really  is  so  !  You  do  consent  to  give 
nie  up,  Caroline !  and  you  come  here 
to  tell  me  that  you  do  it  with  trans- 
port." 

''  Transport !"  she  repeated,  in  a 
voice  of  woe,  ''  you  do  well  to  talk  of 
transport  for  me !"  She  was  silent  a 
few  minutes,  then  clasping  her  hands 
together^  ''  Oh  that  I  had  never — never 
seen  your  face  \"  she  continued. 

This  was  rather  too  much  to  be  very 
patiently  received. 
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''  You  shall  not  be  tortured  with  the 
sight  of  it  much  longer^''  he  replied, 
with  the  bitterest  sarcasm  ;  ''  you  shall 
be  free  ;  fear  not — you  shall  soon  have 
your  precious  liberty  again/' 

"  You  told  me  this  last  night/'  and 
she  impatiently  interrupted  him,  '^  you 
told  me  this  last  night ;  but  what  faith 
is  to  be  put  in  any  thing  you  say  ? — 
Why  can  you  not  leave  me  ?  Go — go — 
leave  me  to  my  broken  heart !" 

Her  energy  affected  him.  He  would 
take  her  hand^  and  press  it  fondly  to 
his  bosom.  ''  Why  should  you  bid  me 
leave  you,  Caroline  ?"  he  said.  "  Is  it 
possible  that  you  can  really  hate  me  ?'* 

She  trembled — she  essayed  to  speak  ; 

but   it  was  in  vain.    Her  silence  was 

dreadful  to  him  !    To  think  that  by  the 

very  excess  of  his  own  passion  he  had 
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been  driven  into  a  violence  of  con- 
duct, that  had  actually  frightened  away 
the  affection  she  once  unquestionably 
felt  for  him — to  think  of  it  almost 
drove  him  into  madness.  He  threw 
himself  at  her  feet,  and  clasping  his 
arms  round  her,  ''  Did  you  not  once 
love  me?"  he  exclaimed.  ''  By  the 
God  that  made  me,  I  will  know  the 
truth.  Did  you  not  once  love  me — or 
was  I  always  as  hateful  and  abhorrent 
to  you  as  I  am  now — did  you  not  }'* 

''  Oh,  Osmond,  for  pity's  sake,  cease! 
you  will  drive  me  mad  !'*  and  she  wrung 
her  hands,  not  knowing,  in  the  horror  of 
her  feelings,  what  to  do  either  with  her- 
self or  him. 

He  rose,  and  compelling  her  to  sit 
down  with  him  upon  a  bank  that  was 
near,  he  was  silent  for  a  short  space  ;  but 
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soon  breaking  out  again^  though  itito 
more  temperate  language^  he  besought 
her  to  tell  him  how  he  had  lost  her  love^ 
or  whether  he  had  been  deceived  in 
thinking  she  ever  felt  any  for  him  ?. 

She  wept^  and  sighed  as  though  her 
heart  would  breaks  but  made  him  no 
answer.     He  felt  himself  again  almost 
phrenzied,  and  was  beginning  with  vio- 
lence to  address  her.     ''  I  will — I  will 
speak  to  you,   Osmond — only  don't — 
pray  don't  frighten   me  so  !"  and  she 
paused  a  few  moments^  as  if  to  gather 
courage  to  communicate  her  sentiments  ; 
"  I  did  love  you  !'*    at  last  she  said  ; 
''  you  well  know,  Osmond,  how  truly 
1  loved  you — but  you  have  been  so — so 
unkind" — she  evidently  meant  to  have 
used  a   stronger  term,    but   feared   to 
exasperate  him  :   *'  that  I — I  dread — I 
F  5 
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dread  to  join  my  fate*' — she  paused, 
but  quickly  added — ''  to  that  of  such  a 
desperate  man.'* 

It  was  nothing  more  than  what  he 
expected  to  hear ;  it  was  nothing  that 
ought  reasonably  to  have  astonished 
him.  He  was  aware  that  her  gentle, 
feminine  sweetness  of  disposition  was 
quite  incapable  of  even  conceiving  the 
idea  of  the  extremes  to  which  ungoverned 
passion  may  proceed  ;  but,  without  at- 
tending to  the  impossibility  he  distinctly 
saw,  of  making  her  comprehend  a  case, 
of  which  the  construction  of  her  mind 
rendered  her  inadequate  to  form  a  single 
notion,  he  always  tried  to  persuade  her 
that  the  very  violence  that  disgusted 
her,  was  nothing  but  love  in  one  of  its 
manifold  disguises.  He  endeavoured  at 
the  present  moment  to  prevail  upon  her 
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to  believe  it ;  ending  a  long  and  pas- 
sionate appeal  to  her  feelings^  by  the  so 
often  repeated  promises  of  rhore  gentle 
conduct. 

But  Caroline  was  not  thus  to  be  de- 
luded. With  all  the  animation  of  asi 
originally  sprightly  mind,  she  united  a 
very  large  portion  of  her  father's  solid 
understanding.  She  did  not  now  even 
hesitate  in  her  reply.  ''  No — no,  Os- 
mond/' said  she,  ''  this  will  not  do — it 
is  time  to  end  our  wretched  connexion  : 
nay,  hear  me,''  for  she  perceived  him 
about  to  speak,  ''  I  will  not  be  afraid 
of  you — I  imll  not — I  loill  tell  you  all 
that  has  long  been  labouring  at  ray 
heart.  You  have  ruined  me  ;  you  have 
levelled  me  with  the  vilest  of  my  sex — 
to  the  longest  hour  of  my  life,  however 
repentant,  and  God  knows  how  deep-^ 
f6 
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how  fervent — ^how  heart-breaking-  is  rnv 
repentance  !" — she  paused — she  could 
not  proceed  for  her  tei\jrs.  He  tried  to 
soothe  her — but  she  would  not  be 
soothed.  She  walked  a  few  paces  frotn 
him  to  hide  her  anguish,  or  to  compose 
it ;  but  in  a  few  moments  returning,  '*  1 
am  more  calm/'  she  said.  ''  I  must  not 
touch  upon  the  sorrow  you  have  heaped 
upon  me  ;— -it  is  but  too  just — my  part 
is  to  sanctify  it.  I  will  only  say  that  we 
must  part — and  when  I  say  this,  I  feel 
that  I  must  be  drawing  upon  me  your 
astonishment — your  contempt." 

''My  astonishment, certainly/* said  he. 

''  Be  it  so  !"  she  calmly  replied.  "  Oh 
what  penance  is  there,  however  abject, 
however  humiliating,  that  I  deserve  not 
to  undergo,  for  the  dishonour — the  in- 
famy that  I  have  brought  upon  myself. 
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and  my  dear,  respectable  father.  Ah, 
that  is  it — that  is  it" — and  again  a  burst 
of  tears  prevented  her  words,  and  for 
a  longtime  she  did  nothing  but  sob  with 
a  violence  that  alarmed  him. 

'' But  why  need  this  be?"  said  he; 
''  what  occasion  for  this  distress  ? — Let 
us  go  together — now — this  instant  let 
us  go  to  your  father,  and — '* 

"  No — no — *'  and  she  almost  shrieked 
with  horror  at  the  thought. 

"  What  can  I  do,  then,  Caroline,  to 
assuage  your  anguish,  and  restore  you 
to  happiness  ?" 

''  Nothing — you  can  never  restore  me 
to  happiness.*' 

"  To  tranquillity  —  to  composure — 
what  would  contribute  to  give  you  back 
any  portion  of  either  V 
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''Your  absence  —  your  renunciation 
of  me." 

*"'  It  is  clear,  then,  that  you  never 
loved  me — no,  no,  you  wei^er  loved  me  J 
Contemptible — contemptible"— but  ant 
ger  and  scorn  impeded  his  utterance^ 
and  he  turned  away  from  her  with  a 
feeling  of  recoil.  She  was  silent  a  short 
time,  but  soon  addressed  him  again  with 
an  earnestness,  a  solemnity,  that  gave 
the  stamp  of  truth  to  every  word  she 
uttered. 

"  I  could  appeal  to  my  Maker,"  she 
said,  her  beautiful  eyes  cast  upwards 
to  Heaven,  "  to  witness  for  me,  that 
never  did  woman  love  more  ardently 
than  I  have  loved  you.  It  is  all  the 
wretched  palliation  that  is  left  me  for -my 
sin — and  if  you  could  have  treated  me! 
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with  common  humanity — miserable  as 
remorse  must  have  sometimes  made  me 
— I  would  have  gladly — perhaps  I  should 
say  thankfully^  accepted  your  hand  in 
marriage.  But  to  link  myself  with  a  man 
of  violence^  whose  ungovernable  pas- 
sions have  already  wrought  me  so  much 
sorrow,  and  which  threaten  absolute  de- 
struction to  himself  and  all  connected 
with  him — 1  cannot — I  dare  not  do  it ! 
My  heart  is  broken — I  want  nothing 
but  sohtude — there  I  can  bewail  my 
faults — there  I  can  pray." 

She  ceased^  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  handkerchief.  He  had  listened  to 
her  with  deep  attention^  at  one  instant 
inclined  to  believe  her  sincere  ~  at 
another  to  think  she  was  deceiving  him  ; 
and  that  to  get  rid  of  him^  in  order  to 
be  free  to  listen  to  another,  was  her  only 
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object.  But  her  emotion  at  the  close 
of  her  address  to  him^  was  too  genuine 
to  admit  a  doubt  of  its  truth.  For  the 
moment  it  deeply  affected  him^  and  he 
was  quite  incapable  of  replying  to  it. 

At  lastj  ''  I  know,  Caroline/'  he  said, 
'Hhat  I  have  too  often  violated  the 
most  sacred  promises,  to  feel  any  asto- 
nishment at  your  disdaining  to  listen  to 
them.  But  surely — surely — you  might 
trust  much  to  the  enthusiasm — the  ex- 
cess of  the  passion  you  cannot  doubt 
of  my  feeling  for  you.  It  is  impossible 
you  can  suppose  otherwise  than  that  I 
love  you  to  a  degree  that  overpowers 
my  senses,  and  drives  me  to  the  very 
verge  of  madness/' 

He  could  not  proceed— -he  felt  humi- 
liaied  and  ashamed  of  the  tears  that  in- 
terrupted him ;  but  he  could  not  sup- 
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press  them.  She  was  evidently  moved^ 
and  half  returning  to  tenderness — but 
suppressing  these  natural  emotions-^ 

''  Alas  !  how  often  have  1  heard  this  ?" 
she  said ;  ''  but  of  what  value  is  an  at- 
tachment that  springs  from  mere  im- 
pulse ?  which  has  no  principle  to  rest 
upon  :  but  which  is  rudely  sacrificed 
to  every  breath  of  a  violent  and  impetu- 
ous temper!  This  is  not  love  to  do 
either  of  us  any  good.  Love !  it  can- 
not— it  cannot  be  love.  Would  love 
cause  the  misery  of  its  object  ?  Would 
rt  rive  the  very  soul  of  the  being  it  pro- 
fessed to  adore?  Oh,  Osmond,  you 
deceive  yourself — you  cannot — you  do 
not  love  me  '/' 

Just  and  reasonable,  and  quite  in 
unison  as  these  sentiments  were  with 
her  own  sweet,  peaceful  temperament. 
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they  almost  drove  him  frantic,  and  he 
internally  railed  against  himself,  for  the 
foolery,  the  idiotism  of  expecting  her 
to  sympathize  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
she  could  not  comprehend.  His  impa- 
tience vehemently  urged  him  to  have 
done  with  her — to  acquiesce  in  her 
wishes — to  let  her  go  as  she  desired. 

But  to  let  her  go  in  peace — to  spare 
her  any  share  in  his  wretchedness — to 
do  this,  was  not  the  suggestion  of  the 
harsh  feelings  that  were  fast  usurping 
the  place  of  better  emotions  in  him : 
and  he  turned  to  her  with  an  attempt  to 
smile  and  speak  calmly,  which  rendered 
him  more  terrible  in  her  imagination 
than  even  the  fury  that  had  so  often 
alarmed  and  disgusted  her. 

''  You  have  tried  every  possible  means 
to  shake  me  off,"  said  he,  "  and  to  re* 
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lease  yourself  from  the  fetters  of  a  hate- 
ful connexion.  You  have  clearly  shewn 
nfie  how  deep  and  sincere  is  i/our  detes- 
tation of  me.  You  would  now  proceed 
to  convince  me^  that  my  sentiments  are 
of  that  nature  for  you  !  I  admit  that 
they  ought  to  be — yes — ''  (and  he  af- 
tempted  a  smile)  ''  yes,  I  readily  admit 
that  they  ought  to  be !  Despicable  in- 
deed must  be  the  man  who  can  do  other- 
wise than  despise  the  woman  who,  hav- 
ing been  to  him  what  you  have  been  to 
me — can  renounce  him  joyfully,  thank- 
fully renounce  him — and  profane  the 
names  of  remorse  and  repentance,  by 
shrouding  under  them  a  guilty,  disho- 
nourable passion  for  another  man  !" 

'^  What  is  it  you   mean  ?"  she  ex- 
claimed, interrupting  him  with  a  coun- 
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tenance  in  which  anger  and  disdain  were 
visibly  marked. 

"  1  mean  that  you  reject  me  for  the 
sake  of  Mr.  Sackville/' 

''  For  the  sake  of  Mr.  Sackviiie !'' 
she  repeated.  A  few  moments  she  was 
silent — apparently  stupified  with  asto- 
nishment. But  soon  recovering,  under 
the  contempt  that  such  a  surmise  in- 
spired^ she  raised  her  eyes^  as  if  addres- 
sing herself  to  that  Great  Being,  who, 
through  Osmond,  had  already  commenc- 
ed the  infliction  of  the  chastisement  her 
fault  was  to  bring  upon  her  :  ''  How 
just  is  this  abasement  V  she  said,  ^Miow 
truly  just !  And  do  you  think/'  she  con- 
tinued, turning  to  him  with  an  expres- 
sion of  scorn  in  her  face,  that  might 
have  carried  to  any  reasonable   mind 
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irresistible  conviction  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  charge  he  had  brought  against 
her,  ''  do  you  indeed  think  me  so  vile 
— so  very  vile  a  creature  ?**  Here  had 
she  ceased  it  would  have  been  well,  but 
everv  feelin^:  of  Osmond's  disdainful 
soul  revolted  as  slie  proceeded — ''  to 
imagine — to  entertain  for  a  moment 
such  an  idea  !  No,  Sir/*  she  continued 
in  a  strain  of  exasperation,  which  he 
could  scarcely  have  believed  her  capable 
of,  ''  I  have  too  much  respect  for  Mr. 
Sackville — I  have  too  much  value  for 
his  virtues  and  his  merits — to  seek  to  in- 
veigle him  into  a  marriage  with  one  who 
is  so  wholly  unworthy  of  him — with  one 
whomj/oM  have  rendered  so  infamous,  that 
she  blushes  to  think  how  undeserving 
she  is  of  that  friendship  and  regard,  which 
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his  good  heart  is  disposed  to  extend  to 
her—'' 

"Oh  you  are  too  fastidious — you  re- 
fine too  much/'  he  replied^  with  bitter 
irony.  "  I  guessed  pretty  nearly  the  state 
of  the  case — I  imagined  some  struggles 
of  delicacy  might  be  the  only  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  your  new  attachment.  But 
don't  let  them  occasion  you  so  much 
uneasiness — don't  let  them — " 

"  Great  God  !"  she  exclaimed^  clasp- 
ing her  hands  together^  ''  is  not  this 
too  much  ?     But  grant  me  patience !" 

She  gasped — she  panted^  under  the 
vehemence  of  her  emotions^  and  sud- 
denly seizing  his  hand  with  the  gestures 
of  insanity,  '^  Oh^  man — man — created 
for  my  destruction — what  more  have 
you  Jo  say  to  me — what  more  insult  can 
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you  heap  upon  me  ?"  then  breaking  into 
an  hysteric  laugh,  she  pressed  both 
her  hands  to  her  forehead,  and  in  an 
instant,  before  he  could  have  the  re- 
motest idea  of  her  intention,  she  darted 
from  him,  and  with  the  utmost  velocity 
pursued  her  way  to  her  father's  house. 

He  followed  her  with  his  eyes,  but 
sense  and  motion  seemed  to  have  failed 
him.  He  stood  upon  the  spot  where  she 
had  left  him,  like  one  paralysed  ;  but 
when  the  idea  broke  upon  him,  that  he 
had  driven  her  from  him  in  a  state  of 
absolute  madness,  the  most  atrocious 
of  murderers,  suddenly  seized  with  re- 
morse, can  only  have  experienced  a  de- 
gree of  the  horrors  that  took  hold  of 
his  mind.  He  rushed  forward  to  do  he 
knew  not  what — but  at  all  events  to 
dissipate  in  action  the  powers  of  ima- 
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gination,  which  represented  to  him  con- 
tinually, Caroline  breaking  into  her 
father's  presence^  frantic  —  her  sweet 
senses  wholly  gone.  Osmond  groaned 
in  the  agony  of  his  soul — he  cursed  his 
existence  —  his  fiendish  passions.  He 
called  upon  his  dear  lovely  girl  by 
every  tender  epithet ;  and  thus^  himself 
little  less  than  ravings  he  arrived,  he 
knew  not  how,  at  the  gate  that  led  to 
Mr.  Lascelles's  house. 

There  he  paused,  and  leaned  against 
a  tree  to  recover  himself — for  his  frame 
trembled  to  such  an  excess,  that  fre- 
quently he  stumbled  as  he  went  along, 
and  nearly  fell  to  the  ground. 

He  could  perceive  lights  passing  to 
and  fro  at  the  windows,  and  that  some 
confusion  was  going  forward  in  the 
house#    Several  times  he  was  upon  the 
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point  of  rushing  in,  and  forcibly  making' 
his  way  to  Caroline,  to  throw  himself  at 
her  feet,  and  supplicate  her  forgiveness. 
Nothing  but  the  certainty  that  Mr.  Las- 
celles  would  deny  him  access  to  her  pre- 
vented him. 

At  last,  unable  to  support  the  suspense 
and  misery  of  his  feelings,  he  went  round 
to  the  back  door,  in  hopes  of  seeing 
some  of  the  servants,  who  could  give 
him  intelligence  of  Caroline.  Aft^r 
waiting  sonie  time,  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  one  of  the  female  servants.  He  beck- 
oned her  to  him,  and  eagerly  made  his 
inquiries. 

The  girl's  face  betokened  extreme  agi- 
tation as  she  replied,  ''  that  her  young 
mistress  was  very  ill,  and  her  master  and 
Miss  Lascelles  were  both  with  her*" 
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It  was  in  vain^  then^  to  hope  for  a  sight 
of  her — and  deeply  distressed^  Osmond 
turned  away. 

He  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
in  wandering  near  the  house^  and  about 
the  grounds,  only  soothing  his  wretched- 
ness by  the  idea  that  he  was  near  Caro- 
line ;  and  not  till  daybreak,  summon- 
ing the  labourers  to  their  work,  made 
him  remember  the  strange  appearance 
he  should  make  in  being  discovered  at 
that  hour  haunting  the  premises,  did  he 
direct  his  steps  homewards. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Osmond  passed  many  hours  of  in- 
describable wretchedness^  not  for  a  sin- 
gle instant  relieved  by  sleep  from  the 
horrors  of  consciousness  ;  the  fury  of  his 
soul  was  not  to  be  allayed^  and  towards 
noon  he  was  going  down  to  Alston, 
merely  to  relieve  himself  from  his  own 
company,  when  a  most  unexpected 
visitor  was  announced  to  him  in  the 
person  of  Caroline's  aunt. 

The  whole  deportment  of  Miss  Las- 
celles  proclaimed  her  to  be  full  of  woe  : 
she  slightly  bent  to  his  request  that  she 
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would  be  seated ;  but  she  could  not  at 
first  command  sufficient  composure  to 
speak. 

Osmond  dreaded  that  Caroline^  in  the 
frenzy  of  her  distress^  might  have  be- 
trayed herself  and  him  ;  and  a  sense  of 
guilt  and  shame  so  entirely  overpowered 
him,  that  he  attempted  in  vain  to  ad- 
dress her;  but  her  first  words  convinced 
him  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

"  I  come  from  poor  Carry,  Mr.  Les- 
singham/'  said  she  ;  ''  she  has  begged 
me  ^o  be  the  bearer  of  this  letter  to 
you.  She  told  me  what  were  its  con- 
tents: they  are  to  request  your  ac- 
quiescence in  her  wish  of  ending  the 
connexion  between  you." 

''  Miss  Lascelles  does  then.  Madam," 
he  indignantly  began,— but  she  inter- 
rupted him. 
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"'  I  beseech  you  to  spare  me  any  vio- 
lence/' she  said  :  ''  I  am  not  able  to  bear 
it.  Oh  Mr.  Lessingham^  if  you  had 
been  present  at  the  scene  I  witnessed 
last  night,  you  would,  you  must  have 
felt  some  pity  for  the  poor  ghl,  and  for 
us  all."  She  paused  a  moment. — ''  We 
were  once  the  happiest  family — "  she 
continued^  ''  but  now — "  she  could  add 
no  more.  She  turned  from  him,  and 
hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief. 

He  was  deeply  affected.  In  the  con- 
trition of  his  heart,  he  promised  to  do 
any  thing — all  that  she  required  of  him. 
He  only  wished  in  return  to  hear  of 
Caroline.     ''  How  was  she  }'* 

She  shook  her  head.     ''  Caroline  was 
very  ill,''    she  said ;  ''  but  if  he  would 
agree  to  her  wishes,  she  believed  she 
would  be  more  tranquil." 
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This  idea  was  dreadful  to  him  :  it 
implied  such  loathing — such  abhorrence ! 
and  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
with  the  gestures  of  a  maniac. 

Miss  Lascelles  intreated  him  to  be 
calm. 

''  Tell  me/'  said  he,  seizing  her  hand, 
'^  she  hates  me — do  you  not  know  that 
she  hates  me  ?*'  and  the  torrent  of  his 
soul  broke  forth  in  such  a  burst  of  grief 
as  was  little  less  than  terrific;  but  it 
gave  him  relief,  and  with  less  violence, 
he  resumed  the  question  : 

''  Do  you  not  believe  that  she  must 
hate  me.  Miss  Lascelles?"  he  said,/'  do 
you  not?** 

''  No,  no,  I  do  not  believe  it,"  she 
replied  ;  ''  even  though  she  parts  with 
you — I  cannot  believe  it.  She  feels 
assured  that  she   never  can  have  any 
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peace  in  a  union  with  you ;  your  family 
would  despise  her ;  you  yourself  perhaps, 
in  time — and  if  not,  pardon  me — but  your 
temper,  your  unhappy  passions — Oh, 
Mr.  Lessingham,  what  demon  can  drive 
you  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  a  g'en- 
tle,  affectionate  girl,  till  you  urge  her  to 
the  very  brink  of  madness  ?  for  she  was 
scarcely  in  the  possession  of  her  mind, 
when  she  returned  last  night  from  her 
interview  with  you/' 

''  Did  she  not— did  she  not—*'  and 
he  grasped  her  hand  in  the  energy  of 
intreaty  ;  but  what  could  he  ask,  but  to 
hear  a  recital  of  the  misery  he  had  him- 
self occasioned  ;  and,  as  suddenly  as  he 
had  taken  it,  he  relinquished  her  hand, 
and  returned  to  pace  with  hurried  steps 
up  and  down. 

But  suspense  was  horrible.     He  must 
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know  all;,  and  he  poured  forth  agitated, 
broken  questions,  which  sometimes  she 
answered— sometimes  interrupted,  and 
almost  suffocated  with  tears,  she  was 
incapable  of  proceeding :  we  must  there- 
fore, in  a  more  connected  form,  relate 
the  circumstances  Osmond  was  so  im- 
patient to  hear. 

Immediately  on  leaving  hinj,  Caroline 
hastened  home.  Miss  Lascelles  from  the 
parlour  window  saw  her  approaching. 
Despair  and  death  were  in  her  looks, 
and  madness  in  her  movements. 

Miss  Lascelles,  alarmed  by  the  idea 
that  something  very  dreadful  had  be- 
fallen her,  went  out  to  meet  her.  She 
began  to  make  inquiries — but  Caroline 
would  reply  to  none.  She  repelled  all 
the  endeavours  of  her  aunt  to  compose 
her,  and  incessantly   repeating,    ^-  my 
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father  will  protect  me— he  will  save  me/' 
she  rapidly  pursued  her  way  into  the 
house. 

She  proceeded  into  the  hall,  and  there, 
overcome  and  exhausted,  she  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tearSj  which  appeared  to  re- 
lieve her.  No  one  was  with  her  but 
Miss  Lascelles;  her  father  was  not  with- 
in, and  her  mother  being;  unwell,  was 
gone  to  bed. 

Her  agitation  still  continued  ;  Miss 
Lascelles  in  vain  imploring  her  to  tell 
its  cause  :  at  last  Caroline  impatiently 
broke  from  her,  and  took  the  way  to 
her  own  room,  where  she  threw  herself 
across  her  bed.  At  the  moment  of  her 
leaving  her,  Mr.  Lascelles  entered,  and 
was  immediately  conducted  by  his  af- 
frighted sister  to  Caroline's  apartment, 
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With  the  fondest^  endearing  expres- 
sions of  concern  Mr.  Lascelles  approach- 
ed her ;  but  the  nnoment  Caroline  caught 
sight  of  her  father,  a  fresh  burst  of 
misery  overwhelmed  her,  and  she  cover- 
ed her  face  with  both  her  hands. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  raised 
her  from  the  bed,  speaking  to  her  with 
words  of  the  tenderest  affection.  ''  My 
dear,  my  darling  child,''  he  said,  ''  what 
has  befallen  you  ?  Speak  to  me,  my 
sweet  love — don't  vex  your  father  !'' 

'^  Vex  my  father  !*'  she  repeated,  look- 
ing at  him  for  a  moment  with  the  most 
touching  fondness,  and  throwing  her 
arms  round  his  neck — then  with  a  sud- 
den impulse,  withdrawing  her  arms,  she 
sunk  upon  her  knees  before  him,  and 
clasping*  her  hands  together,  ''  Oh  my 
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father/'  she  said^  ''  save  me  from  Os- 
mond— he  is  so  cruel  to  me — save  me 
from  him.'* 

''  What  is  it  she  means  ? — what  can 
she  mean  ?'*  he  inquired  of  his  sister. 
''  Has  Mr.  Lessingham  been  here  ?" 

''  No^  no/'  exclaimed  Caroline^  ''  but 
I  have  seen  him  ;  and  I  pray  that  1  may 
never  see  him  again — my  dear  father 
forbid  him — you  can  protect  me — for- 
bid him  to  torment  me  any  more :  I 
will  give  him  any  promise  that  can  be 
most  solemn^  most  binding,  never  to 
be  the  wife  of  any  other ;  but  his  wife 
I  never  will  be — no,  no,  I  never — never 
will.'' 

''  You   never  shall,  my  love/'  said 

Mr.  Lascelles.    ''  What!  shall  1  give  my 

darling,  the  pride  of  my  life,  to  a  man 

of  ferocious  passions,  little  less  than  a 
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barbarian  ?  I  will  go  to  him  now,  this 
very  instant/' 

''  And  never/'  said  Miss  Lascelles, 
''  did  I  see  my  brother  so  agitated  with 
indignation ;  assuredly  he  would  im- 
mediately have  proceeded  in  his  inten- 
tion^ if  Caroline^  trembling  and  alarmed 
by  such  unusual  anger  in  her  father, 
had  not  restrained  him/' 

^'  No,  no,  not  now/'  said  she,  ^'  not 
now— not  in  anger — I  would  part  with 
him  in  peace:  God  knows  I  would  have 
lived  with  him  for  ever  in  peace,  if  he 
could  have  suffered  it ;  and  perhaps  I 
may  to-night  have  been  to  blame— I  did 
not  enouo^h  consider  his  infirmities  of 
temper  and  feeling:  my  dear  father — 
I  think  I  was  to  blame/' 

Mr.  Lascelles  was  alarmed  by  this 
receding  in  her  displeasure,  as  appre- 
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bending  that  it  testified  a  reluctance 
wholly  to  break  with  Osmond. 

"  Remeniber  what  you  have  just  said^ 
Caroline/'  said  he^  ''  and  now  hear  what 
/  say  to  confirm  it.  I  never  will  consent 
to  your  marriage  with  Mr.  Lessingham  ; 
1  would  sooner  follow  you  to  your  grave 
than  witness  it.  I  will  not  see  him 
again  J  for  my  feelings  are  in  that  stale 
towards  him,  that  I  cannot  answer  for 
what  they  might  betray  me  into.  But 
I  will  re-assure  him  of  my  final  senti- 
ments in  writing;  and,  then^  we  will 
forget  him  altogether." 

Caroline  sighed  heavily  ;  he  heard  it^ 
and  drawing  her  towards  him^  with  af- 
fectionate kindness,  ''  yes,  we  will  for- 
get him,  love,  and  be  as  happy  as  we 
were   before  we   knew  him/'   he  con* 
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tinued;,  kissing  her  as  he  spoke ;  '^  and 
do  not  think  of  him  any  more^  my 
Carry  ;  he  is  not  worthy  of  you  :  think 
only  of  regaining  your  own  happiness  ; 
think  how  many  friends  you  have  left — 
father—mother — good  aunt  Catharine — 
brothers  and  sisters.  What^  can't  we 
make  you  amends  ?  Don't  we  love  you, 
one  and  all  of  us,  far  better  than 
this—" 

''  Ah  spare  him'/'  exclaimed  Caroline, 
pressing  her  father's  hand  between  both 
her's:  '' he  is  so  pitiable!  In  the  midst 
of  resentment,  1  cannot  but  feel  for 
him.  Oh  my  father,  let  us  bless  God 
that  he  has  not  afflicted  us  with  these 
direful  passions!  Let  us  pray  for  poor 
Osmond — I  do  pray  for  him,"  she  con- 
tinued, clasping  her  hands  with  energy 
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together — ''  I  forgive  him — and  I  pray 
for  him — but  I  will  not  be  his  wife  : — 
No;,  no,  I  will  not  be  his  wife." 

''  Bless  you  for  that  assurance,  my 
dearest/'  said  Mr.  Lascelles,  ''  it  com- 
forts me/' 

^'  Does  it  comfort  you  ?"  she  replied, 
'^  oh,  that  I  may  be  a  comfort  to  you — 
God  grant  that  I  may  be  a  comfort  to 
you,  my  dear — dear  father — '*  and  she 
hid  her  face  upon  his  bosom,  convulsed 
almost  with  agitation. 

When  Miss  Lascelles  spoke  of  this 
to  Osmond,  his  grief  was  scarcely  less 
than  her  own.  He  was  incapable  of 
requesting  it,  but  he  seemed  to  beseech 
her  to  go  on. 

"'  And  now,'*  continued  Miss  Las- 
celles, ''my  poor  brother  became  him- 
self too  much  affected  to  remain;  and 
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begging  me  to  try  and  compose  her,  he 
resigned  her  to  me  and  hastily  withdrew. 
I  intreated  her  to  be  calm  :  but  she  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  be  tranquil.  She 
begged  of  me  at  last  so  earnestly  to 
leave  her,  that  thinking  it  might  be  the 
means  of  composing  her,  1  complied/' 

"  I  will  pray  to  God/'  said  she,  "  to 
look  upon  me  with  compassion,  and  to 
guide  me,  for  I  know  not  what  to  do — 
1  know  not  what  to  do,*'  she  repeated, 
looking  up  to  heaven  with  tearful  eyes, 
''  But,  my  dear  aunt,  leave  me — to- 
morrow, you  shall  see  me  more  calm — " 
and  pressing  her  lips  to  my  cheek,  she 
led  me  to  the  door ;  where  I  still  hesi- 
tated, reluctant  to  go,  but  on  her  re- 
peating an  assurance  that,  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  should  see  her  all  that  I  copld 
wish,  I  tenderly  embraced,  and  left  her." 
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^'  This  morning/*  proceeded  Miss 
Lascelles^  ''  I  went  to  her^  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  daylioht.  I  found  her 
up^  and  writing — she  told  me  she  was 
writing  to  you  :  she  told  me  the  request 
she  had  made  in  her  letter.  ''  And  you 
will  take  it  to  hin»/*  she  said^  ''  and  my 
dear  aunt  Catharine,  implore  him,  if  he 
has  any  pity  in  his  nature,  to  accede  to 
my  wishes.  He  taunted  me  last  night 
with  most  unworthy  suspicions :  he 
cannot  believe  them  to  be  just^ — he  does 
not — but  if  it  be  any  satisfaction  to  him, 
1  assure  him,  through  you,  as  solemnly, 
as  sacredly  as  I  hope  for  mercy  at  the 
hand  of  Heaven,  that  I  never  will  be  the 
wife  of  another." 

''  In  her  name,  therefore,  Mr.  Les- 
singham,"  she  continued,  ''  I  make  you 
this  assurance;  I  think  it  an  imprudent 
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one — and  I  do  not  disguise  from  you, 
that  I  did  my  utmost  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  her  giving  it/' 

'^  Engagements  of  this  nature  are  se- 
rious things.  Madam/'  said  Osmond. 

''  They  are/'  she  replied,  ''  and 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  broken ;  how- 
ever, there  are  occajsions"-— she  checked 
what  she  was  going  to  say,  and  rising 
from  her  chair,  ''  but  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  give  any  opinion  upon  the 
subject — I  have  fulfilled  my  commis- 
sion, and  I  hope,  Mr.  Lessingham,  that 
you  will  not  pain  me  by  suffering  it  to 
become  a  fruitless  one.'' 

As  she  said  this,  she  made  a  move- 
ment towards  the  door.  He  requested 
to  be  permitted  to  inquire  once  after 
Caroline's  health. 

''  She  believed   it  would  be  bettep 
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not — she  could  not  at  present  return  any 
satisfactory  answer  upon  that  point. 
Caroline  was  in  a  terribly  nervous  state, 
not  likely  to  be  better  till  her  mind  was 
entirely  free  from  agitation." 

Great  as  was  the  uneasiness  he  had 
brought  upon  those  she  most  loved^  this 
excellent  creature  could  not  leave  Os- 
mond without  kindness.  She  took  the 
hand  he  offered  her,  and  for  a  moment 
pressing  it^  ''  God  grant  you  a  happier 
state  of  mind/*  she  said  ;  and  then,  as  if 
ashamed  of  the  energy  with  which  she 
spoke,  she  hastily  departed. 

It  was  not  impatiently  that  Osmond 
opened  the  letter  she  had  left  with  him 
- — he  knew  that  it  contained  no  hope- 
no  gleam  of  pleasing  anticipation  for 
him  ;  and  it  was  with  a  strange  mixture 
of  anger,  and  grief,  and  disappointment. 
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and  despair^  that  he  sat  down  to  the 
perusal  of  it.  Every  feeling  of  au  irri- 
table nature^  however^  soon  melted 
away,  as  his  heart  dwelt  upon  the  fol- 
lowing lines  : 

''  My  dear  Osmond, — 1  call  you  my 
dear  Osmond,  for,  cruelly  as  you  have 
treated  me,  it  is  in  your  power  to  make 
me  love  you  still.  1  only  ask  you  to 
resign  me — not  to  another,  Osmond, 
though  you  were  barbarous  enough  to 
taunt  me  with  so  base  a  suspicion — I 
am  not  this  vile  creature — you  ought 
not  to  have  thought  me  such  ; — it  is  true 
that  I  have  degraded  myself  in  your 
eyes — but  you  ought  to  be  the  last 
person  to  reproach  me— and,  indeed,  1 
do  not  think  that  you  ever  saw  any 
thing  in  me  to  justify  so  low  an  opinion 
of  me.     If  I  have  been  led  astray,  it 
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\va5  for  the  love  of  you^  and  you  well 
know  what  pains  you  took,  and  what 
specious  arguments  you  used  to  be- 
wilder my  reason.  Oh,  Osmond,  what 
misery  have  you  brought  upon  me ! 
I,  that  was  once  so  happy  !  and  now^  I 
never  can  be  happy  again — I  can  take  no 
part  in  the  happiness  of  my  dear  brothers 
tmd  sisters,  for  I  think  to  myself  I  have 
no  right  to  laugh  and  be  cheerful  like 
them — for  I  am  not  innocent  as  they 
are.  1  cannot  delight  in  the  love  and 
kindness  of  the  best  of  fathers,  for  I 
feel  that  if  he  knew  all^  he  would  spurn 
ine  from  his  presence.  Oh  1  1  am  so 
wretched — so  very  wretched  ! — 1  can  do 
nothing  but  pray — that  comforts  me  a 
little,  therefore  I  will  continue  to  pray 
— and,  at  last^  perhaps,  the  goodness  of 
God  will  grant  me  a  release,  and  take 
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me  from  a  world  that  you  have  embit- 
tered to  me ;— but  I  will  not  reproach 
you^  Osmond — I  pity  you — and  I  could 
have  loved  you  so  truly — I  did  love  you 
-^and  we  were  once  happy — but  it  was 
when  we  were  guiltless — when  you  had 
taken  no  pains  to  pervert  my  mind  and 
deceive  my  judgment; — after  that  we 
were  never  happy — no — we  were  never 
happy  any  more. 

*"'  So  now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean 
to  do — I  shall  bid  adieu  to  the  worlds 
and  all  its  vain  hopes  and  fears  : — indeed 
they  seem  to  me  to  be  very  vain,  and 
very  little  worth  the  anxiety  they  cause 
-^but  it  is  guilt  that  destroys  hope  and 
enjoyment — and  it  is  fit  that  all  should 
be  comfortless  and  desolate  to  me.  I 
will  live  in  solitude — and  read  the 
Scriptures — and  very  often  I  shall  pray 
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for  you;  for  I  can  never  forget  you, 
though  you  have  been  so  cruel — but  it 
was  sad  un governed  passions  that  made 
you  so  hard  of  heart.  Oh,  Osmond, 
pray  for  grace  to  subdue  them,  or  they 
will  destroy  you  as  they  have  done  me 
*— for  my  heart  is  broken — but  I  will  not 
reproach  you,  I  will  forgive  you  all, 
if  you  will  but  leave  me.  Dear,  dear 
Osmondj  listen  to  my  request— resign 
me  ;  I  never  can  be  your  wife— I  cannot 
— 1  dare  not— but  I  give  you  my  sacred 
promise  that  I  never  will  be  the  wife  of 
another — I  blush  at  the  bare  surmise- 
it  shocks  me  to  have  to  refute  it— but 
1  persuade  myself  that  it  was  only  in  a 
moment  of  frenzy  you  could  entertain 
it — and  that/  fallen  as  she  is,  you  cannot 
believe  capable  of  such  baseness  the 
miserable  "'  Caroline." 
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t)smond  laid  this  transcript  on  the 
table  before  him — he  took  it  up — he 
began  to  read  it  again^  but  he  could 
not — he  put  it  down — and  bowed  his 
he^d  upon  his  hand,  and  struggled  with 
the  agony  that  seemed  to  rend  his  heart 
asunder. 

He  mused  upon  it  till  his  brain  was 
almost  craved  with  the  conflict  of  pain- 
ful thoughts  that  filled  it. 

There  is  a  sentence  in  a  very  interest- 
ing and  affecting  little  work,*  which 
alone  describes  his  feelings  at  that  mo- 
ment : 

*'  There  is  a  word  in  the  vocabulary, 
more  bitter,  more  direful  in  its  import, 
than  all  the  rest.  Reader,  if  poverty, 
if  disgrace,  if  bodily  pain,  even  if  slight- 
ed love  be  your  unhappy  fate,   kneel 

*  Mrs.  Inchbald's  «  Nature  and  Art." 
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and  bless  heaven  for  its  beneficent  in- 
fluence, so  that  you  are  not  tortured 
with  the  anguish  of— remorse  /" 

That  is,  indeed,  suffering  !  that,  and 
that  alone,  is  genuine  misery  !  To  be 
''  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,*' 
produces  a  sweet  and  grateful  emotion  : 
we  then  feel  that  we  deserve  something 
better,  and  can  unhesitatingly  turn  to 
futurity  for  the  compensation  we  are 
taught  to  expect. 

But  to  writhe  under  present  anguish- 
to  look  around  for  some  amelioration — 
to  the  past !  and  be  presented  with  no- 
thing but  stern,  and  stubborn,  unrelent- 
ing accusations  ! — all  true  !  all  howling 
in  our  ears,  immutable  justice  and  truth  ! 
— to  the  future  !  an  eternity  of  punish- 
ment— great  Heaven !  an  eternity  of 
punishment — for  wretches  who  thus  even 

VOL.  II.  H 
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on  earth  begin  the  expiation  of  their 
crimes  1  What  can  the  consummation 
be^  of  which  this  is  but  a  portion  ? 

Often  during  this  bitter — this  dread- 
ful day,  did  he  think  of  Lady  Ellen  Sey- 
mour— and  of  that  ''  good  part"  which 
she  had  chosen  for  herself. 

"  It  must  be  so,''  he  said^  ''  it  must 
be  so  !  Where  is  the  safeguard — where 
is  the  strength  of  wretched,  sinful  man> 
where  is  it — but  where  it  should  be  ? — 
in  the  love  and  protection  of  Him 
who  made  man.  Contemptible  philoso- 
phy !''  he  continued,  reverting  to  the 
neglected  lessons  of  that  kind  which 
he  had  received,  ''  what  is  your  value 
to  a  wretch  like  me  ?  What  can  you  tell 
me  to  appease  this  anguish — these 
groans  of  nature  in  her  agony  ?  Oh  my 
offended  God!"  and  he  fell  upon  his 
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knees^  while  tears  almost  impeded  his 
utterance — ''  Oh^  my  Maker  !  look 
down  upon  thy  wretched  creature  !  help 
me  in  this  conflict— -this  war  of  passion 
—save  me  from  myself  1" 

He  prayed  long,  and  with  fervour — he 
rose  somewhat  composed — he  opened 
the  sacred  volume,  which  had  long  been 
a  sealed  book  to  him :  he  read  with 
solemn  attention  the  divine  sermon  ou 
the  Mount.  The  sublimity  of  its  pre- 
cepts forcibly  impressed  him.  ''  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart.*'  The  contrast 
was  too  awfully  present,  not  to  affect 
him  deeply.  Dishonour  and  shame — 
despair,  and  almost  madness,  had  fol- 
lowed the  steps  of  the  sensual — the  vio- 
lent man. 

Truly,  indeed,  could  he  at  that  mo- 
ment say,  ''  my  sins  have  taken  such 
H  2 
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hold  of  me,  that  1  am  not  able  to  look 
up."  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  never 
contemplated  them  before.  Contrition, 
deep  and  earnest  contrition,  began  to 
prevail  within  him,  and  the  storm  of 
passion  was  for  a  time  allayed.  It  was 
a  period,  short  indeed — too  short !  but 
still  it  was  a  period  of  profit  to  his  soul. 

He  had  abandoned  all  intention  of 
visiting  Alston,  and  had  just  concluded 
his  solitary  dinner,  when  a  gentle  knock 
at  the  door,  made  him  suppose  he  had 
come  to  visit  him,  only  that  he  seldom 
used  so  much  ceremony  in  his  ap- 
proach. 

He  rather  unwillingly  turned  round 
to  greet  him  :  but  instead  of  Alston,  he 
perceived  it  was  Edward,  Mr.  Lascelles' 
second  son  ;  a  sweet,  ingenuous  looking 
boy,  about  ten  years  old,  and  a  very 
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particular  favourite  of  his,  for  his  great 
resemblance  to  Caroline. 

He  came  forward  with  embarrass- 
ment, evidently  not  knowing  how  to 
lookshv.and  dissatisfied  with  ^'Osmond/' 
as  he  always  called  him,  but  instructed 
by  his  father,  from  whom  he  brought  a 
letter,  merely  to  execute  his.  commis- 
sion, and  depart  without  entering  into 
any  conversation. 

On  inquiring  after  Caroiiiie,  Gsmonu 
could  draw  nothing  from  him  but  ''  sis- 
ter was  very  ill.'* 

He  was  then  making  off  as  fast  as  he 
could,  but  Osmond  could  not  so  part 
with  his  little  friend  and  playfellow. 

''  Come  and  sit  down  a  little  while, 

Edward,"  said  he,  ''  and  drink  a  glass 

of  wine  :*'  and  he  poured  one  out  for 

him  from  the  decanter  which  stood  on 
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the  table,  at  the  same  time  offering  him 
some  fruit. 

The  poor  little  fellow  stood  in  visible 
irresolution  ;  but  on  Osmond's  repeat- 
ing his  request,  declined  it. 

''  No,  I  thank  you,  Sir  ;  my  father 
desired  me  not  to  stay/' 

'*  Well,  then,  I  must  not  detain  you, 
but  you  may  shake  hands  with  me,  Ed- 
ward; your  father  did  not  forbid  that, 
did  he  ?  Comp^  shake  hands  with  me— • 
and  say  good  bye — but  don't  call  me  Sir  V* 

His  kind  little  heart  was  quite  full  at 
this  appeal  to  his  affection  for  his  old 
friend,  and  after  essaying  once  or  twice 
to  bring  out  his  farewell,  he  found  it 
impossible,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Osmond  was  deeply  affected  by  this 
proof  of  childish  tenderness.  He  took 
the  sweet  boy  by  the  hand,  and,  tinable 
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himself  to  speak  to  him^  he  led  him  to 
the  door,  and  fondly  embracing  him^ 
he  was  glad  to  see  him  hurry  away, 
and  to  find  himself  alone,  that  he 
might  indulge  the  train  of  emotions  his 
artlessness  had  awakened. 

He  could  anticipate  what  would  be 
the  tone  of  Mr.  Lascelies'  epistle,  and 
did  not  therefore  feel  any  impatience  to 
peruse  it.  He  calculated  upon  a  volume 
of  angry  reproaches,  but  he  mistook  the 
sensible,  well-judging  nature  of  the  man. 
It  was  simply  as  follows  : — 

''  Sir  :  I  feel  persuaded  that,  as  a  man 
of  understanding,  you  cannot  wish  to 
continue  your  engagement  with  my 
daughter,  in  opposition  to  her  desire 
and  mine  ;  but  that  you  will  yield  to 
our  mutual  request  to  have  it  cancelled. 
She,  herself,  can  alone  be  the  judge  of 
H  4 
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her  own  feelings,  and  she  has  explicitly 
declared  to  me  that  they  are  adverse  to 
a  continuance  of  the  enoratrement.  I 
have  assured  her  they  shall  be  regarded, 
and  that  she  shall  be  protected  fronn  any 
further  innportunity.  I  must  take  the 
liberty  of  reminding  you,  therefore, 
that  if  Caroline  be  in  the  remotest  de- 
gree  the  object  of  your  continuing  at 
Woodhurst,  you  will  be  acting  upon  a 
visionary,  mistaken  motive.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  yours,  &c. 

''  C.  Lascelles.'* 

The  virtuous  impulses  of  the  morning 
still  prevailed.  It  was  owing  to  their  in- 
fluence that  this  letter  did  not  produce  on 
Osmond  that  effect  which,  in  some  moods 
of  mind,  it  certainly  would — temperate 
and  just  as  were  all  its  expressions. 

"  As  a  man  of  understanding  you  can- 
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not  wish  to  continue  your  engagement 
with  my  daughter^  in  opposition  to  her 
desire/'  was  an  appeal^  indeed^,  that  he 
knew  not  well  how  to  resist.  But  could 
her  wishes^  in  reality^  be  so  adverse  to 
him  !  To  him,  whom  she  had  once  so 
loved  ! — and  crowding  to  his  memory 
came  the  fond  remembrances  ;  he  saw 
the  very  tree — the  very  bank  against 
which  they  had  sat^  when  he  was  draw- 
ing from  her  the  sweet  confession  of  her 
love ;  he  heard  her  murmured  accents- 
he  sealed  again  his  lips  upon  her  soft 
cheek — the  smile — the  gentle  repulse — 
dear^  cherished  recollections  !  what^  were 
they  gone  !  rudely  snatched  away  ! — 
and  must  he  submit — submit  to  find 
himself  rejected  ? 

He  sobbed  again^  under  the  pictures 
of  his  fancy. 
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CHAP.  \  I. 


OsMONDj  the  next  day^  accepted  an 
invitation  from  Alston  to  dine  with  him^ 
though  not  much  in  a  mood  for  the 
coarse  sort  of  merriment  in  which  that 
gentleman  chiefly  delighted. 

But  any  society  was  preferable  at  the 
present  moment  to  his  own  ;  and  he 
repaired,  at  the  time  appointed,  to  his 
engagement. 

He  found  Alston  in  high  spirits,  ready 
to  laugh  at  any  thing  ;  and  at  nothing 
more  than  that  ''  acre  of  desolation,"  as 
he  facetiously  denominated  Osmond's 
sorrowful  face. 
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With  Alston  every  tiling  was  a  jest — 
there  was  nothing  in  the  world  worth 
any  thing,  but  as  it  was  worth  a  laugh  ; 
high  health  and  natural  spirits,  and  a 
total  incapability  of  reflection,  rendered 
him  uniformly  cheerful;  and  certainly 
if  any  one  desired  to  keep  morality  and 
sentiment  ''  at  hay,''  his  society  offered 
a  very  potent  shield  from  their  attacks. 

Osmond  was  not  inaccessible  to  his 
intreaties  to  drive  away  care,  by  what  he 
called  a  ''  cheerful  glass"  after  dinner. 

During  their  libations,  the  name  of 
Caroline  being  introduced,  Osmond 
found  himself,  before  he  was  at  all  con- 
scious of  what  he  was  doing,  giving  Al- 
ston an  account  of  the  breaking  off  of 
their  engagement ;  and  being  at  that 
moment  the  victim  both  of  wine  and 
passion,  he  began  to  entertain  exalted 
h6 
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notions  of  Alston's  friendship  for  him^ 
when  he  observed  the  sympathy  with 
which  he  listened  to  his  account  of  the 
matter — not  remarking-,  as  he  himself 
was  interested  in  the  affair,  that  this 
sympathy  in  Alston  was  merely  the  re- 
sult of  that  instinct  which  leads  a  per- 
son intuitively  to  say  that  which  he  feels 
he  must  say  if  he  wishes  to  be  thought 
companionable  and  agreeable.  But  Os- 
mond, as  we  before  observed^  was  not  at 
this  moment  properly  in  the  possession 
of  his  understanding  :  Alston's  conver- 
sation, therefore,  such  as  it  was,  he  con- 
sidered as  an  inexpressible  solace  to  hiui. 
He  was  very  strenuous  in  advising  him 
to  take  Caroline  at  her  word,  and  give 
himself  no  further  concern  about  her, 
backing  his  counsel  with  an  argument, 
which  in  the  existing  state  of  Osmond's 
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mind,  was  like  setting  a  lighted  match 
to  a  train  of  gunpowder. 

''  He  certainly  did  think  that  the  girl 
never  could  be  such  a  fool  as  to  refuse 
a  man^  so  superior  to  herself  in  rank  and 
every  other  circumstance,  if  she  did  not 
like  some  one  else.*' 

Though  Osmond  had  then  in  his 
pocket  her  letter — the  effusion  of  truth 
itself,  and  quite  a  refutation  to  any 
mind  but  his  own  of  this  idle  surmise, 
it  had  power  to  carry  almost  convic- 
tion to  his  distempered  imagination. 
''  Who  can  it  be,  Alston,  butSackville  ?" 
he  exclaimed.  ''  Oh,  she  does  love  him 
— she  does  love  him — there  is  no  doubt 
of  it." 

. ''  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  it,  in- 
deed !"  said  he,  after  musing  a  little 
while  upon  the  suggestion  ;  ''  but  if  it 
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be  so^  what  does  it  signify  ?  Let  him 
take  her — and  much  good  may  she  do 
him.  She  is  a  more  proper  wife  for  him 
than  for  you  :  come — come — -think  no 
more  about  her.'' 

Osmond  devoutly  wished^  from  the 
bottom  of  his  hearty  that  he  could  as 
easily  have  decided  the  matter;  but 
in  every  disposition  of  mind^  whether 
tender  or  revengeful^  her  loved  idea 
clung  to  his  memory  with  a  tena- 
city that  mocked  resistance.  In  vain 
did  he  try  to  smile^  and  yield  a  ready 
assent  to  what  Alston  said ;  in  vain 
did  he  endeavour  to  fall  into  other 
topics  of  discourse^  which^  thinking 
that  he  had  long  enough  indulged 
him  upon  that  which  so  particularly 
interested  him,  Alston  now  began  to 
introduce.     Every  thing  was  ''  weary. 
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stale,  flatj  and  unprofitable/'  that  had 
no  relation  to  Caroline ;  and  though 
to  talk  of  her  as  attached  to  another, 
was  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  his 
breast  at  every  word,  it  was  preferable 
to  not  talking  of  her  at  all.  He  relapsed 
every  moment  into  the  mention  of  her, 
though  Alston  was  evidently  weary  of 
the  subject ;  which,  at  last,  being  com- 
pelled to  perceive,  Osmond  rose  to  re- 
turn home.  It  was  late  in  the  evening, 
but  as  the  days  were  then  at  the  longest, 
it  was  scarcely  yet  twilight ;  and  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  going- 
round  by  Mr.  Lascelles'  house,  in  the 
hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  Caroline 
walking  in  the  garden  ;  though  what  he 
proposed  to  himself  beyond  the  mere 
pleasure  of  seeing  her  form  at  a  distance, 
he  knew  not,  since  he  certainly  had  no 
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expectation  of  bein^  able  to  prevail 
upon  her  to  converse  with  him,  if  he 
ventured  near  enough  to  her  to  ask  it. 
But  to  see  her  was  something  !  to  see 
even  one  of  the  little  children  would 
have  been  something;  and  he  pursued 
])is  way  thither. 

His  heart  palpitated  as  he  caught 
sight  of  the  white  chimneys  rising  above 
the  trees  that  surrounded  the  house. 
Every  tree — every  shrub — even  the  green 
palings  that  enclosed  the  garden  were 
dear  to  him.  He  came  to  the  gate  which 
opened  into  it — and  then  he  had  a  full 
view  of  the  dwelling  ;  the  dwelling 
once  of  innocence  and  happiness  !  And 
who  had  changed  it? — who  had  been 
the  destroyer  of  this  blissful  peace  ?  — 
Who  was  it  that  had  come,  like  a  fiend, 
into  that  little  circle  of  fond  hearts,  and 
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withered  up  their  sweet  affections  ? 
He  wandered  backwards  and  forwards 
for  some  time,  and  at  last  was  about  to 
move  away^  when  his  attention  was  all 
absorbed  by  the  sight  of  Caroline,  who, 
slowly  and  dejectedly,  came  out  from 
the  house  apparently  to  try  and  revive 
herself  with  the  cool  breezes  of  the 
evening. 

She  had  walked  once  or  twice  up  and 
down  the  walk  which  was  in  front  of 
the  parlour  windows  ;  but  she  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  remain.  She  was  lin- 
gering at  the  door,  and  Osmond  had 
almost  worked  himself  up  to  a  determi- 
nation to  rush  forward  and  implore  her 
to  hear  him,  when  from  an  opposite 
gate,  which  opened  upon  the  garden 
from  another  part  of  the  road,  he  per- 
ceived Mr.  Sackville  to  enter,  and  Caro^ 
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lirie^  observing  liis  approach^  waited  to 
receive  him. 

Osmond  remained  transfixed  to  the 
spot^  devouring  with  his  eyes  their 
every  movement^  and  feeding  his  fancy 
with  ten  thousand  chimeras. 

''  There  was  meaning — yes — there  was 
decided  meaning/'  he  assured  himself, 
^'  in  the  glance  with  which  they  met." 

She  smiled  at  the  sight  of  him ;  It 
was  faintly,  indeed,  but  that  she  could 
smile  upon  any  one  but  him^  gave  him 
always  an  uneasy  sensation ;  at  the 
present  instant  it  was  an  insupportable 
pang. 

Mr.  Sackville  talked  with  her  ear- 
nestly for  several  minutes  ;  she  then 
appeared  desirous  of  going  into  the 
house,  but  he  constrained  her  to  remaia 
by  taking  her  hand. 
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Osmond  sighed — he  trembled  even 
with  emotion  ;  but  he  laboured  to  re- 
strain himself  from  darting  forward^  and 
tearing  from  his  abhorred  touch  that 
dear  hand. 

He  wiped  the  large  drops  from  his 
forehead  ;  and  for  a  moment  pressed  his 
hand  before  his  eyes^  to  try  if  he  could 
forbear  to  contemplate  the  sight  that 
racked  him ;  but  imagination  tortured 
him  still  more  than  reality^  and  not  an 
instant  could  he  cease  to  gaze  upon 
them — to  satisfy  himself  of  the  certainty 
— the  fact — of  what  it  was  agony  only 
to  conceive. 

After  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
Caroline^,  Sackville  succeeded  in  pre- 
vailing upon  her  to  remain^  and  drawing 
her  arm  within  his^  he  led  her  into  the 
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walk  that  led  past  the  very  place  on 
which  Osmond  stood,  Thoui^rh  the 
shrubs  and  the  foliage  of  the  trees  par- 
tially concealed  him^  it  was  very  pro- 
bable that  they  would  observe  him^ 
and  he  found  it  would  be  highly  neces- 
sary^ if  he  did  not  wish  to  obtrude 
hinnself  upon  their  notice^  to  make  a 
speedy  retreat. 

He  had  irresolutely  turned  away,  but 
pausing  at  every  step, — now  tempted  to 
come  forthj  and  boldly  avow  his  claims 
to  Caroline,  and  compel  Sackville  to 
resign  her  to  him, — and  now  restrained 
by  an  instinctive  perception  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  such  an  action,  rather  than  by 
any  suggestion  of  reason,  for  that  faculty 
was  entirely  powerless  amidst  the  cla- 
mour of  outrageous  passion . 
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Whilst  yet  undecided  as  to  what  he 
should  do^  he  heard  their  footsteps  ap- 
proaching— he  could  even  catch  the 
sound  of  Sackviile's  voice^  thoug-h  he 
could  not  distinguish  his  words  ;  every 
instant  that  he  remained  rendered  his 
retreat  more  difficult  to  be  accomplished 
without  remark;  but  to  go  he  felt  to 
be  impossible^  so  trusting  to  the  chance 
of  their  not  seeing  him,  he  sheltered 
himself  behind  a  large  laurel,  and 
waited  for  their  passing  him. 

As  they  walked  very  slow,  Caroline 
appearing  to  be  languid  and  ill,  he  had 
thern  in  view  some  minutes  before  they 
were  close  upon  him,  and  never,  at  any 
period  of  his  life,  were  his  mental  suffer- 
ings any  thing  approaching  in  misery 
to  what  he  endured  in  the  space  of  those 
few  minutes.     Well  could  he  then  have 
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imagined  the  impulse  that  had  lifted 
the  hand  of  the  unfortunate  Hackman 
against  the  object  of  his  idolatry! 
Well  could  he  have  conceived  the  hor- 
rible possibility  of  being  converted  into 
a  murderer  and  an  assassin  :  for  doubt- 
less^ if  any  weapon  of  death  had  at  that 
instant  been  within  his  reach^,  one  vic- 
tim at  least  would  have  been  the  sacri- 
fice to  his  distracted  spirit. 

Mr.  Sackville  was  speaking  to  her 
with  much  energy  ;  and^  as  if  he  would 
enforce  what  he  was  saying,  he  took 
her  hand,  and  pressed  it — yes — Osmond 
could  see  that  he  fervently  pressed  it — 
they  came  near  him— still  nearer — 
Sackville's  words  were  almost  audible— 
they  became  still  more  so — they  were 
quite  audible. 

''  My  dear  Caroline/'  he  said,  ''  you 
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must  not^  for  your  father's  sake — 
for  your  own  sake — and,  indeed,  for 
all  our  sakes,  give  way  to  this  dejec- 
tion— endeavour,  my  dear  girl/' — and 
he  was  proceeding  in  the  same  strain 
of  tenderness,  but  now,  wrought  up 
to  a  state  of  raving,  and  feeling  that 
his  gasping  sighs,  his  but  half-stifled 
groans,  must  betray  him,  Osmond 
broke  from  his  hiding  place,  and 
bursting  between  them,  he  seized  the 
affrighted  Caroline,  and  clasping  his 
arms  around  her,  in  defiance  of  the  faint 
shriek  with  which  she  endeavoured  to 
release  herself  from  his  embrace,  he 
held  her  firmly  to  his  heart — whilst  he 
turned  upon  Sackville,  who  stood  as  if 
petrified  with  astonishment,  the  whole 
fury  of  his  soul. 
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''  Begone  from  my  sight/'  he  ex- 
claimed ;  ''  begone  !  and  do  not  inter- 
fere between  my  wife  and  me/* 

''  Your  wife  !"  repeated  Sackville. 

''  Yes — in  the  sight  of  God  she  is 
my  wife — and  never^  never  will  I  resign 
her.  Begone^  Sir^  then^  with  your  infer- 
nal counsels — begone^  I  say  ! — Sweet 
Caroline,  do  not  join  him  in  reviling  me 
— do  not  scorn  me — speak — speak — 
and  give  me  comfort/* 

/'  Alas,  she  cannot  speak — you  have 
terrified  her  very  senses  away — for  pity's 
sake,  Mr.  Lessingham,  retire  or  be  more 
calm/'  said  Sackville. 

The  incessant  sighs — the  hysterical 
sobs  of  Caroline,  as,  quite  incapable  of 
speech,  and  apparently  insensible  of  his 
presence,    she    reclined     in    Osmond's 
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he  knew  not  whether  Sackville,  in  the 
alarm  he  had  occasioned  him,  went  to 
bring  Mr.  LascellCP,  or  whether  he  hap- 
pened accidentally  to  approach  that 
way — but  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  dear,  beautiful  face — beautiful  even 
in  its  pale  misery,  that  he  now  laid 
upon  his  bosom — and  then  removed  to 
look  upon  a  little  while— -and  then  re- 
placed and  covered  with  fond  kisses — 
and  from  the  constant  repetition  of 
"  Dear— dear  Caroline — darling  of  my 
soul — speak  to  me^  sweetest — but  one 
word — I  only  ask  one  word/' — he  was 
roused  by  feeling  her  forcibly  withdrawn 
from  his  grasp  ;  and  when  he  raised  his 
eyes,  and  even  his  hands  to  chastise  the 
intruder,  they  fell  inert — for  instead  of 
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Sackville^  ^vho  had  disappeared^  it  was 
her  justly  offended  father  that  interposed 
to  part  her  from  him. 

''  What  means  this  intrusion.  Sir  ?" 
he  said;  ^'^  have  you  not  ah'eady  occa- 
sioned her  affliction  enough  ?  Will  no- 
thing humanize  your  savage  feelings  ?'* 

''  I  am  not  savage — indeed  I  am  not/* 
exclaimed  Osmond,  with  tears  stream- 
ing down  his  cheeks,  and  almost  stifling 
the  words  he  laboured  to  articulate  ; 
''  my  wretchedness  has  made  me 
desperate — but  I  will  begone — I  will 
begone  /' — and  without  venturing  again 
to  turn  his  eyes  upon  the  still  uncon- 
scious girl  Mr.  Lascelles  supported  in 
his  arms,  he  broke  away,  and  com- 
pelled himself  to  hasten  home.  Re- 
peatedly, as  he  went  along,  the  agony 
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of  his  soul  vented  itself  in  ejaculations 
for  death — the  great  enemy  of  nriankind 
seemed  to  pursue  him  with  insatiable 
vengeance/  in  the  attacks  of  direful 
passions. 


■i 
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CHAP.  VII. 


From  this  time  Osmond  and  Carolitie 
met  no  more,  though  he  made  repeated 
efforts  to  obtain  an  interview  with  her. 
The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Lascelles  had 
forbidden  his  visits,  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  calling  at  the  house  ;  but 
lie  wrote  to  her^  till^  as  the  only  method 
of  breaking  off  his  importunities,  his  epis- 
tles were  returned  ;  politely  indeed^  but 
with  an  assurance  that  Miss  Lascelles 
was  not  at  home. 

This  was  intelligence  to  throw  a  damp 
upon  all  his  hopes  ;  which,  with  the 
inconsistency  of  human  nature,  had  in- 
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creased  in  ardour,  with  the  difficulty  of 
gratifying  them.  The  iuteiitiou  of  mar- 
rying Caroline^  which  had  been,  during 
the  h\st  few  weeks  of  tlieir  acquaintance, 
if  not  fluctuating  and  undecided,  at 
least  languid  and  dikitory,  was  now 
revived  with  a  spirit  and  energy  it  had 
scarcely  known  in  the  first  period  of  his 
attachment:  and  conceiving  it  probable 
that  one  cause  of  her  desire  to  end 
her  connexion  with  him,  was  the  doubt 
she  might  reasonably  enough  begin  to 
entertain  of  his  honour,  he  became  im- 
patient, to  a  degree  that  allowed  him  no 
interval  of  rest,  to  prove  to  her  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  promises.  His  first  anx- 
iety now  was,  to  discover  where  she 
was  gone,  if  indeed  she  were  really  gone, 
vi'hich  he  sometimes  questioned;  imagin- 
i3 
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iiig  such  an  assertion  to  be  merely  a  civil 
method  of  dismissing  him  entirely. 

He  could  easily^  indeed^  have  satisfied 
himself  upon  this  point,  if  he  had  re- 
tained his  acquaintance  with  Alston  ; 
but  besides  that  he  had  no  predilection 
for  that  young  man's  society,  except  as 
it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  talking 
of  the  only  subject  that  interested  him, 
it  happened  that  he  had  contrived  to 
quarrel  with  him. 

Whenever  the  storm  of  feeling  arose 
in  his  breast^  Osmond  was  driven  on- 
ward with  the  most  furious  rage.  He 
wanted  a  victim  for  his  anger  :  the  Las- 
celles  family  were  out  of  his  power ;  but 
the  unfortunate  Alston,  whose  duller 
faculties  rendered  him  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding or  sympathizing   with  such 
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a  mind  as  his  own^  had  occasionally  to 
bear  as  much  of  the  brunt  of  his  fury  as 
h-is  good-nature  and  insensibility  would 
patiently  receive. 

To  Osmond's  unjust  and  distorted 
imagination^  it  was  an  affront  that  any 
one  who  desired  his  notice  and  friend- 
ship should  continue  in  habits  of  good- 
will  and  intimacy  with  persons  who  had 
used  him  so  ill,  as  he  persuaded  himself 
the  Lascelles  family  had  done.  And  as 
to  Alston  himself,  though  he  was  desi- 
rous enough  of  holding  fast  the  acquain- 
tance he  had  formed  with  a  young  man 
of  Osmond's  importance,  yet  he  saw  no 
reason  for  his  renouncing  those  who  had 
never  injured  him,  merely  to  gratify 
what  appeared  to  him  mere  caprice  and 
whim.  They,  therefore,  very  soon  be- 
came almost  strangers  to  each  other  : 
I  4 


Osmond  caring  in  fact  too  little  about 
liim  to  make  any  efTorts  to  conciliate 
him  ;  and  Alston  believing",  upon  the 
whole,  that  his  future  chaace  of  advan- 
tage from  Osmond  was  too  vague  and 
distant  to  promise  him  any  compensa- 
tion for  present  humiliation  and  con- 
tempt. 

Independently,  therefore,  of  the  un- 
happiness  resulting  from  his  loss  of 
Caroline^  Osmond  was  now  in  a  very 
desolate  and  uncomfortable  situation. 
He  had  taken  no  pidns,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  wished  it  to  be  understood, 
that  he  had  no  desire  or  intention  to 
keep  up  his  connexions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  he  had  of  course  been  long 
unmolested  by  visits  from  those  whose 
rank  in  society  would  have  rendered 
them  at  least  joro;>er  companions  for  him 
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—and  though,  in  the  fervour  of  his  pas- 
sion for  Caroline,  he  had  disdained  the 
world,  and  all  things  in  it  but  her  and 
himself,  he  found,  when  deprived  of 
her,  and  thrown  back  upon  his  own 
thoughts  for  occupation  and  enjoyment, 
how  poor  and  helpless,  and  utterly  in- 
sufficient to  himself,  is  the  most  intel- 
lectual of  beings,  when  deprived  by  any 
circumstance,  but  more  especially  by 
misconduct,  of  the  society  and  notice  of 
his  fellow  creatures. 

But  persons  who  have  subjugated 
themselves  to  the  yoke  of  passion,  or, 
in  other  words,  who  are  engrossed  by  a 
mistaken  but  most  intense  selfishness, 
seldom  pause  to  comtemplate  conse- 
quences. They  are  the  whole  world 
to  themselves  ; — the  wants,  the  wishes, 
the  infirmities,  the  pleasures  of  other 
I  5 
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human  creatures^  are  as  nothing,  when 
weighed  against  the  impetuous  inclina- 
tions of  an  ungoverned  mind. 

But  the  ways  of  Providence  are  justi- 
fied. A  few  short  years  we  may,  per- 
haps, go  through  the  world  wrapt  up 
in  that  poor  seJJ\  which  after  all  must 
make  its  bed  with  the  worm,  and  be 
forgotten  in  the  grave.  We  may  pass 
over  the  claims  of  duty  or  humanity  ; 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  hour  of 
punishment  will  come  :  we  may  be  sure 
that  our  sin  will  find  us  out.  Our  Great 
Creator  made  us  for  each  other — He 
gave  us  tears — He  gave  us  compassion, 
not  only  for  our  own  sorrows,  but  for 
those  of  our  kind.  He  gave  us  love  and 
tender  feelings  —  not  to  expend  upon 
one  worthless  idol,  but  largely  and  libe- 
rally to  diffuse  them  in  general  benefi- 
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cence  around  us — and  he  who  checks 
the  order  of  nature  and  religion^  and 
fails  to  create  an  interest  in  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow  creatures,  will  assuredly 
live  to  know  the  curse  of  being  an  iso- 
lated— despised — and  solitary  man. 

The  only  quarter  from  which  Osmond 
had  now  any  hopes  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation^ as  to  the  reality  of  Caroline's 
departure,  was  from  a  woman  who  was 
occasionally  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  family,  and  whose  cottage  he 
had  sometimes  visited  with  Caroline, 
and  where  he  had  once,  since  their  part- 
ing inquired  after  her  health. 

He  repaired  thither  :  but  it  was  only 
to  meet  with  disappointment. 

''  Miss  Carry,*'  she  told  him,  ''  had 
been  gone  some  days— she  could  not  tell 
where — none  of  the  servants  knew  ;  but 
I  6 
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j'he  believed  it  was  for  a  long  time,  as 
they  were  all  very  unhappy  at  parting — 
''  And,  poor  thing,  no  wonder/'  she  con- 
tinued, ''for  they  said  they  never  ex- 
pected to  see  her  alive  again." 

''  Not  see  her  alive!"  he  repeated 
in  a  voice  of  horror  ;  •'  she  cannot — she 
surely  cannot  be  so  ill — they  must  ex- 
aggerate— have  you  not  seen  her  your- 
self very  lately  ?  and  did  you  not  tell 
me  that  she  looked  as  beautiful  as 
ever?'* 

''Yes,  Sir,  and  so  she  did— but  young 
people  in  a  decline — " 

"  She  is  not  in  a  decline — I  won't 
believe  it,"  Osmond  passionately  ex- 
claimed ;  unable  to  support  the  idea  she 
suo:2:ested. 

Mary,  frightened  by  his  vehemence, 
began  to  palliate  a  little,  and  answered 
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the  questions  he  still  continued  to  put 
in  a  more  favourable  light ;  but  he  saw 
that  she  was  addressing  him  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  flatter^  and  there- 
fore mislead  him^  and  he  soon  impa- 
tiently left  her. 

He  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
alternate  hope  and  despondency  for  the 
fate  of  Caroline.  He  endeavoured  to 
persuade  himself  it  was  impossible  that 
grief — mere  grief — could,  independently 
of  disease,  suffice  to  destroy  life.  But 
the  ofiief  which  results  from  shame — from 
wounded  delicacy — from  the  loss  of 
honour — the  loss  of  self-esteem — the 
loss  of  all  that  sanctifies^  and  endears, 
and  adorns  a  woman — ah !  what  must 
be  that  grief,  he  asked  himself;  what 
must  be  the  suffering  of  that  creature 
whose  helplessness,  under  every  circum- 
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stance  of  life^  cries  out  for  protection  ! 
Wliat  must  be  her  despair,  when  every 
claim  to  protection  is  gone ;  and  she 
stands  a  mark  for  the  assaults  of  ca- 
lumny— unshielded— unpitied — unwept ! 
— where  must  be  her  refuge,  but  in  the 
grave?  He  shuddered, — he  compelled 
himself  to  turn  from  the  appalling  pic- 
ture which  his  fancy  pourtrayed — but  it 
pursued  him  incessantly — in  his  dis- 
turbed and  broken  slumbers  the  image 
of  Caroline  was  still  before  him — pale — 
dying  : — he  pressed  her  cold  hand — he 
tried  to  warm  it  against  his  heart — but 
the  freezing  chill  it  imparted  was  horri- 
ble— and  he  woke  in  an  agony. 
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CHAP.  VIIL 


The  fever  which  had  so  long  preyed 
upon  his  spirits  now  began  to  affect  his 
bodily  frame^  and  in  a  short  time  he 
found  himself  so  ill^  as  to  be  obliged 
to  send  for  medical  advice.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  Lord  Arlington^  im- 
patient for  his  return^  and  displeased  by 
his  absence^,  harassed  him  with  letters^ 
which  he  was  at  last  compelled  to 
transfer  to  his  physician  to  answer ;  a 
task  he  executed  in  the  manner  we 
have  seen  at  the  commencement  of 
our  story. 
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The  despondency  which  Osmond  ex- 
hibited on  his  first  return  horne^  and 
which  it  had  so  much  affected  and  alarm- 
ed Lady  Elien  to  perceive,  was  cer- 
tainly even  more  deeply  felt  than  it 
appeared  to  be. 

His  mind  was  not  yet  inured  to  ginlt 
— his  conscience  was  still  unseared  by 
intercourse  with  the  worlds  and  he  con- 
templated his  crime  with  all  that  genuine 
remorse,  which,  in  a  feeling  hearty  must 
ever  attend  the  first  commission  of  sin. 

Nature  seems,  indeed,  to  guard  us  from 
the  first  assaults  of  vice — we  shrink  at  its 
approach — we  tremble  ;  and,  even  in 
yielding  to  her  abhorred  touch,  we  shud- 
der— we  recoil — we  repent.  Who  ever 
scorned  these  mysterious,  these  sacred 
warnings,   and  wept  not  over  his  neg- 
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lect  r  —  None.  Tiiis  unerring  testi- 
mony, that  something  pure  and  holy 
dvvells  within  us,  is  not  to  be  slighted 
^vith  impunity  ;— doubtless  it  is  the  voice 
of  a  tender  Father,  willing  to  shield  the 
being  he  has  created  from  destruction  ; 
and  warning  him,  that  if  none  else  be- 
hold the  contemplated  sin.  His  all  see- 
ing eye  is  over  him — His  judgments  at 
hand.  But,  however  they  may  take 
their  spring  from  virtue,  evanescent  and 
fleeting  must  be  the  best  feelings  of 
man,  when  not  nurtured  by  religion. 
The  world,  with  its  delusions,  is  always 
at  hand  to  drown  reflection,  and  a  being 
of  impulse  is  never  likely  to  be  the 
victim  of  one  emotion,  whatever  inten- 
sity it  may  for  a  time  possess. 

The  remembrance  of  the  injured  Caro- 
llne,  though  exceedingly  keen  for  some 
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time^  gradually  faded  in  Osmond's 
mind  into  recollections  less  overwhelm- 
ing and  acute.  The  immense  supe- 
riority of  Lady  Ellen^  not  only  in  rank 
and  fortune,  but  in  intellect  and  accom- 
plishment, was  continually  present  to 
his  imagination,  in  very  unfavourable 
contrast  with  the  simple,  humble  girl 
he  had  so  long  suffered  to  enslave  his 
affections  ;  for,  as  violent  passions  com- 
monly go  into  their  opposites  before 
they  settle  into  indifference,  he  was  not 
satisfied  to  subdue  irritable  feelings,  and 
compose  himself  with  the  conviction, 
that  in  time  he  should  insensibly  forget 
her,  and  if  he  ever  thought  of  her  at 
all,  believe  that  she  did  wisely  in  elid- 
ing their  connexion,  and  be  very  glad 
that  it  was  ended  ;  but  he  took  pains  to 
anticipate  an  indifference  to  her,  which. 
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though  it  might  possibly  have  come  la 
its  own  time,  was  nevertheless  not  to  be 
forced  in  any  other. 

Hence  his  utmost  anxiety  to  assure 
himself  tliat  he  despised  her^  and  that 
she  was  not  worth  a  thought,  and  that 
Lady  Ellen  was  in  every  point  of  view 
more  worthy  of  exciting  his  affections, 
failed  of  its  purpose ;  and  when  called 
upon  by  his  mother's  representations  to 
consider  of  his  conduct  to  Lady  Ellen, 
and  to  come  to  some  decision  in  the 
case,  he  found  that,  in  defiance  of  all  the 
reproach,  which  in  his  fury  he  had  level- 
led against  her,  he  was  still  too  much 
enamoured  of  the  unfortunate  Caroline 
to  wish  to  devote  himself  irrevocably 
to  another. 

But  Lady  Ellen  was  very  dear  to  him  ; 
and  the  horror  of  having  injured  her 
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happiness,  made  him  seriously  pause 
upon  the  possibility  of  offering  her  the 
only  reparation  that  lay  in  his  power. 

He  determined,  as  we  have  seen,  upon 
writing  to  her ;  not  that  he  entertained 
much  doubt  as  to  what  her  advice  would 
be  upon  the  subject  on  which  he  re- 
quested her  counsel ;  but  in  being  can- 
did, he  offered  her  some  degree  of  jus- 
tice ;  as  much,  he  believed,  as  upon  fair 
consideration,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
offer  her. 

On  the  day  that  Lady  Ellen  left  him, 
he  purposed  to  accompany  his  friend 
Mr.  Greville  part  of  the  way  on  his 
road  to  Hastings;  but  to  leave  him  for 
a  short  time,  and,  in  pursuance  of  his 
good  intentions,  proceed  with  all  speed 
to  Woodhurst ;  where,  having  secured 
(as  he  fully  expected  his  avowed  honour* 
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able  views  would  enuble  him  to  do)  the 
hand  of  Caroline^  he  intended  to  return, 
and  without  delay  acknowledge  his  mar- 
riage to  his  friend  Mr.  Greville^  through 
whom  he  purposed  to  make  it  known 
to  his  family. 

But  the  ardour  wiih  which  he  con- 
ceived this  plan,  was  considerably  cool- 
ed by  a  conversation  he  held  with  his 
friend,  as  they  were  sitting  over  their 
wine,  at  the  inn  where  tjiey  stopped 
to  dine  ;  Osmond  having  previously  in- 
deed relaxed  so  much  in  tiie  fervour  of 
his  intentions,  as  to  think  they  might 
very  well  be  postponed  for  a  day,  and 
that  it  would  be  uncivil  to  Mr.  Greviile 
to  leave  him  so  abruptly,  without  having 
previously  prepared  him  by  some  hints 
for  hearing  the  intelligence  with  which 
he  expected  to  return  to  him. 
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Without^  however^  entering  into  par- 
ticulars, by  leading  the  discourse  to  his 
wish  of  settling  early  in  life,  his  opinion 
upon  the  propriety  of  such  a  nneasure, 
and  his  desire  to  draw  from  his  friend 
his  sentiments  upon  the  subject,  he 
contrived  to  learn  just  what  he  might 
have  expected — that  Mr.  Greville  was 
entirely  adverse  to  such  a  measure,  and 
recommended  him  to  turn  his  thoughts 
to  any  thing  rather  than  marriage,  for 
the  next  few  years  of  his  life. 

As,  from  the  appearance  of  things, 
during  his  stay  at  Arlington  Park,  Mr. 
Greville  naturally  enough  concluded 
that  Lady  Ellen  Seymour  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  fine  sentiments  Osmond  was 
pouring  forth  upon  the  charms  of  do- 
mestic life,  the  happiness  of  possessing 
an  affectionate  wife,  and  all  the  other 
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blessings  and  delights  which  young 
men  and  women  conceive  to  attend  the 
matrimonial  state  before  they  enter  into 
it,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  bringing 
matters  into  a  more  definite  form;  and 
endeavouring  to  ascertain,  more  clearly 
than  their  present  vague  manner  of  dis- 
cussing the  question  admitted,  how  far 
Osmond,  in  whose  welfare  he  felt  a  real 
interest,  had  committed  himself  to  her,  * 
Ladyship.  He  began  by  carelessly  re- 
marking : 

''  Of  course  I  can  be  no  stranger  to 
the  cause  of  your  anxiety  upon  the  pre- 
sent point ;  I  have  never  mentioned  it 
before,  because  I  did  not  know  how  far 
the  thing  might  be  serious  or  not ;  but 
will  you  permit  me  to  ask  if  you  are 
under  any  positive  engagement  to  Lady 
Ellen  Seymour?" 
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''  To  Lady  Ellen  !"  Osmond  repeated, 
\\ith  some  surprise — ^^but  suddenly  re- 
collecting that,  in  the  existing'  state  of 
things-,  it  was  almost  impossible  his 
friend  should  suppose  he  contemplated 
marriage  with  any  other  lady,  and  being- 
curious  to  know  his  opinion,  supposing 
such  should  be  the  case,  which  in  the 
event  of  any  disappointment  w  ith  Caro- 
line he  had  little  doubt  it  would  be, — 
he,  after  a  short  pause,  suffered  the  mis- 
take for  the  present  to  continue,  and 
replied, 

''  No,  certainly,  none  whatever,  un- 
less the  attentions  her  pleasing  manners 
and  charming  accomplishments  have  ex- 
cited should  have  implicated  my  honour 
too  far  to  admit  of  my  receding." 

He  added  this,  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering by  Mr.  Greville's  answer  whe- 
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ther  he  had  remarked,  in  Osmond's  be- 
haviour to  her  Ladyship,  a  particularity 
which  required  an  explanation. 

This  desire  of  quieting  conscience, 
with  the  opinion  of  those  who  can  be 
no  judge,  because  in  matters  of  con- 
science there  is  only  one,  ''  the  awful 
man  within  the  breast,"  is  one  of  the 
most  common  fallacies  of  erring  people. 
They  do  not  perceive  that  the  very  de- 
sire of  being  comforted  by  the  judgment 
of  others,  implies  that  there  is  a  sense 
of  misconduct  in  the  mind,  that  cries 
aloud  for  consolation. 

Mr.  Greville  made  no  reply  ;  and  Os- 
mond, alarmed  by  his  silence,  which  he 
fancied  implied  an  opinion  of  his  having 
acted  in  a  questionable  manner  by 
Lady  Ellen,  thus  continued  with  vehe- 
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meiice,  ''  if  I  have,  indeed,  acted  dis- 
honourably by  Lady  Ellen,  I  am  certain 
it  was  unintentionally  ;  I  am  very  sure 
I  have  all  the  desire  in  the  world  to 
atone  for  it/' 

''  I  believe  young  men  of  your  age 
are  always  very  certain  of  their  inten- 
tions/' he  replied,  with  a  smile  ;  '"  it  is 
astonishing  what  decision  accompanies 
all  their  proceedings/* 

"  It  is  easy  for  me  to  perceive/'  said 
Osmond,  a  little  piqued,  and  somewhat 
surprised  and  disappointed  as  he  had 
often  been  to  remark  Mr.  Greville's  cold- 
ness in  speaking  of  her,  ''  that  Lady  El- 
len does  not  meet  with  your  approbation. 
If  you  knew  her  better,  I  believe  you 
would  be  more  inclined  to  do  her  justice, 
it  is  true  that  she  is  no  fashionist ;  she 
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does  not  play  upon  the  harp^  or  the  tam- 
bourine^  or  waltz^  or  attitudinize  in  any 
way ;  neither  does  she  overpower  any 
one  with  a  vohime  of  nonsense^  in  bad 
French  and  silly  English  ;  but  she  does, 
what  is  much  better — she  uniformly  com- 
ports herself  with  the  dignified  pro- 
priety of  a  delicate  and  a  sensible 
woman/' 

Mr.  Greville  knew  Osmond's  temper 
too  well  to  do  any  thing  but  smile  at 
this  sally  of  anger. 

''Come,  don't  be  splenetic/'  said 
he,  ''  but  fill  up  your  glass,  and  we 
will  drink  to  the  health  of  Lady 
Ellen." 

All  this  was  said  with  real  good-hu- 
mour ;  but  Osmond  could  ill  brook  this 
gay,  trifling  manner  of  treating  a  sub- 
ject that  was  interesting  to  him. 
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''  We  will  choose  some  other  topic,  if 
you  please,"  said  he. 

Mr.  Greville  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment  rather  seriously,  but  soon  re- 
suming his  careless,  smilin^^  expression^ 
''  Now  don't  be  ridiculous,  Osmond,'* 
said  he  ;  ''  you  know  very  well  1  would 
not  willingly  hurt  your  feelings,  or  those 
of  any  other  person." 

Osmond  was  still  silent^  and  he  con- 
inued  with  rather  more  earnestness  : 

"  1  have  always  felt  an  interest  and  a 
regard  for  you,  Osmond,  and  would  w  ish 
to  be  your  friend  :  but,  my  dear  fellow, 
if  you-do  not  resist,  with  your  utmost 
strength  of  mind,  a  propensity  which 
seems  to  be  growing  upon  you,  and 
which  leads  you  to  be  distrustful  and 
suspicious  of  the  sentiments  of  those, 
whose  friendship  it  is  an  insult  to  them, 
to  appear    to    question,    you    will    be 
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preparing  for  yourself  a  fate  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  perhaps  even  death 
itself— for  it  is  a  living  and  a  lasting 
death  to  exist  without  one  friend — with- 
out one  being  to  be  interested  in  your 
welfare — and^  to  add  to  the  horrors  of 
such  a  situation^  you  will  then  recollect 
that  you  once  possessed  the  affection 
and  sympathy  you  stand  so  much  iu 
need  of^  but  which  you  never  valued  till 
you  had  thrown  it  away." 

''  Alas,  I  am  very  unhappy '/'  said 
Osmond^  for  he  was  aware  of  his  beset- 
ting sin  ;  and  he  had  often,  in  his  hours 
of  calm  reflection,  presaged  that,  if  un- 
subdued, it  would  be  the  occasion  of 
lasting  misery.  But  the  remembrance 
of  Lady  Ellen's  patient  friendship  soothed 
the  momentary  pang.  ''  Still,  whatever 
befals  me,'*  he  continued^  ''  there  will 
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be  one,  I  believe,  unwilling  to  desert 
me — I  shall  have  one  friend  left.*' 

''  You  might  have  many/'  replied 
Mr.  Greville.  '^  I  know  of  few  young- 
men  more  gifted  with  the  power  of  mak- 
ing friends  than  you  are^  when  you  are 
pleased  to  exert  it.  To  keep  them^  in- 
deed, requires  some  habits,  in  which  I 
fear  you  are  not  very  expert." 

^'  Certainly  I  am  not  expert  in  any 
of  the  arts  usually  practised,  to  retain 
friends,"  replied  Osmond,  with  some 
warmth, — for  not  waiting  to  consider 
the  remark,  but  prompt  in  taking  fire 
at  any  thing  that  reflected,  or  appear- 
ed to  reflect  upon  him  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  he  immediately  applied  to 
Mr.  Greville's  words  a  meaning  which 
a  moment's  reflection  would  have  con- 
vinced him  he  would  scorn  to  have 
used.     But  he  proceeded,  in  a  tone   of 
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indignation^  ''  I  am  no  flatterer — 1  am 
no  hypocrite — I  am  no  time-server/' 

*'  If  you  were/'  said  Mr.  Greville^ 
gravely,  but  with  perfect  calmness, 
''  you  never  would  have  called  me  your 
friend.  When  i  feared  you  were  de- 
ficient in  some  of  the  habits  necessary 
to  be  constantly  exercised  by  all  who 
wish  to  possess  friends,  I  alluded  to  no 
mean  or  paltry  arts  ;  you  ought  to 
have  been  certain  that  I  did  not.  I  al- 
luded to  habits  of  self-command,  of  self- 
denial,  of  a  general  disposition  to  con- 
ciliate and  to  be  pleased  ;  to  overlook 
small  faults  and  peculiarities,  and  to  fix 
the  attention  upon  the  general  merit 
and  virtue  of  the  character.  These 
habits,  strengthened  by  time  into  a  firm 
principle  of  respect  for  your  friend, 
would  induce  you  to  repel  with  con- 
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tempt  all  the  idle  fancies  which  tran- 
sient disgust  or  ill-humour  might  sug- 
gest to  his  disadvantage.  -  Without 
such  a  principle^  there  can  exist  no- 
thing worthy  of  the  name  of  friend- 
ship. There  may  be  a  connexion^  or 
an  intimacy,  but  it  will  be  neither 
lasting  nor  respectable  :  for  it  will  al- 
ways be  within  the  influence  of  those 
inconsistencies  of  humour,  which  all  men 
are  liable  to  feel,  but  which  those  who 
are  gifted  with  common  sense  make  it 
their  business  to  subdue ;  upon  the 
same  principle  that  they  would  en- 
deavour to  subdue  any  other  propensity 
that  was  childish,  and  unworthy  of  their 
better  judgment/* 

Osmond  could  not  help  remarking 
the  different  arguments  Mr.  Greville 
used    from   Lady   Ellen,   though  both 
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were  employed  to  work  him  to  the  same 
purpose.  He  remembered  once^  when  he 
had  resented  for  nearly  a  whole  day  her 
dechning  to  accompany  him  in  a  walk^ 
that^  being  touched  towards  evening' 
with  some  ''  compunctious  visitings/' 
he  returned  to  her  with  repentance^  to 
apologize^  and  to  bewail  the  wayward- 
ness of  his  temper,  which  impelled  him 
so  often  to  be  dissatisfied  with  those  he 
most  loved  and  respected.  He  recol- 
lected how  gently  she  exhorted  him  to 
the  very  same  forbearance,  and  self- 
denial,  and  consideration  for  others, 
which  Mr.  Greville  recommended  ;  but 
upon  how  much  more  exalted  a  prin- 
ciple!  It  was  not  the  absurdity,  but 
the  sin  of  a  querulous,  suspicious  tem- 
per, that  she  endeavoured  to  demon- 
strate. It  was  because  we  were  com- 
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manded  from  above  ''  to  love  one  ano- 
ther/' to  ^' judge  not/*  and,  ^^  as  much 
as  possible^  to  live  peaceably  with  all 
men/'  that  she  admonished  him  to  sub- 
jugate the  arrogance  and  pride  which 
she  pronounced  to  be  the  root  of  all  his 
sins,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  an 
imitation  of  the  meek  and  benevolent 
spirit  which  characterized  that  Divine 
Being,  whose  love  for  us  extended  to 
the  sacrifice  of  even  life  itself. 

It  was  curious  that,  with  a  veneration 
the  most  sincere  for  her  sublime  moni- 
tions, Osmond  should  still  ''  halt  be- 
tween two  opinions/'  and  lean  to  a  be- 
lief that  reason  could  accomplish  the 
work  of  religion. 

But  in  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Gre*- 
ville,  whenever  he  spoke  upon  serious 
subjects,  there  was  always  an  air  of  in- 
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tegrity  which  gave  to  his  refined  sense 
the  character  of  irresistible  truth. 

''  How  perfectly  respectable  he  is  V* 
thought  he^  as  he  was  talking  to  him  ; 
and  as  with  Osmond,  the  ideas  that 
arose  were  soon  embodied  in  words^ 
Mr.  Greville  had  no  sooner  ceased  to 
speak,  than  he  expressed  the  sentiments 
that  he  really  had  excited. 

''  Well,  I  always  did  consider  you  as 
the  most  enviable  of  men/'  said  Osmond. 

^' Upon  what  account?"  he  inquired 
with  a  smile. 

''  Because  you  are  able  to  do,  what  1 
never  found  any  other  man  living  that 
could." 

^'  Indeed !  I  am  a  much  more  astonish- 
ing person,  then,  than  I  had  any  concep- 
tion of.     But  in  what  is  it  that  I  am  so 
eminently  superior  ?" 
K  6 
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''  In  governing  your  passions  :  in  dis- 
tinguishing right  from  wrong,  and  man- 
fully pursuing  it.'* 

''  The  capacity  of  distinguishing  right 
from  wrong,"  replied  Mr.  Greville,  ''  is 
fortunately  of  very  general  possession. 
We  are  most  of  us  furnished  with  a 
pretty  intelligible  monitor  to  direct  us 
how  to  judge  in  such  cases." 

''  But  to  adhere  uniformly  and  rigidly 
to  the  suggestions  of  this  monitor — how 
is  that  to  be  accomplished  ?'* 

'^  It  requires  some  skill,  I  believe,** 
he  replied,  after  a  little  hesitation. 

Osmond  had  always  remarked  in  him 
a  reluctance  to  enter  minutely  into  any 
subject  that  was  likely  to  betray  the 
curious  methods  by  which  he  fancied 
Mr.  Greville  had  established  his  system 
of  self-government. 
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''  I  am  persuaded  it  is  quite  a  science," 
said  he.  Mr.  Greville  smiled,  and  paused 
a  little. 

''  There  is  a  stubbornness  in  the 
mind/'  said  he,  ''which  perhaps  may 
require  some  adroitness  of  mana<^ement. 
Address  and  delicacy  are  not  more  re- 
quisite in  our  conduct  towards  others, 
than  towards  ourselves.  When  right 
and  wrong  are  once  understood,  avoid- 
ing by  all  means  debates  and  arguments, 
which  only  serve  to  perplex  and  disturb 
the  moral  feelings,  prompt  decision  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best  ruling  principle." 

''  It  is  cleverness,  or  tact,  then,"  said 
Osmond, ''  which  you  conceive  helps  to 
regulate  the  mind.  In  many  instances 
it  may  suffice  :  but  there  are  cases — and 
mine,  1  believe  is  one  of  them — in  which 
\  do  think — yes,  I  really  do  think — " 
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and  he  spoke  as  a  person  would  do^  who 
imagined  he  was  going  to  say  some- 
thing that  would  be  received  with  ridi- 
cule^  but  which  he  conceived  in  his  own 
mind  to  be  irresistibly  true ; — ''  Yes^  1 
do  think  that  resort  must  be  had  to 
something  of  more  efficacy.  I  remem- 
ber^ when  I  was  talking  with  Lady 
Ellen  upon  this  subject,  her  observation 
was,  that  the  Divine  command,  '  My 
son,  give  me  thy  heart,'  contained,  as 
she  imagined,  the  only  specific  against 
the  encroachments  of  a  rebellious  and 
fallen  nature.  If  this  be  true,  in  super- 
seding the  necessity  for  that  adroitness 
of  management,  and  all  the  delicacy 
and  address  you  speak  of,  it  surely 
would  save  a  world  of  trouble." 

Mr.  Greville  looked  at  him  with  at- 
tention, as  if  he  were  considering  what 
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new  freak  of  imagination  possessed  him 
now^  and  a  half  smile  lurked  upon  his 
countenance.  But,  too  cautious  to  say 
a  word  that  should  imply  irreverence^ 
or  throw  a  damp  upon  the  rising  ardour 
of  Osmond's  spiritual  feelings,  which  he 
probably  thought  might  be  more  safely 
indulged  than  many  other  ardours,  he 
only  answered  his  remark  by  saying, 

"  Lady  Ellen  is  rather  of  a  serious 
turn,  is  she  not  }** 

''  She  is  deeply  sensible  of  the  impor- 
tance of  religion,"  replied  Osmond; ''with 
her  it  is  the  first  consideration,  and  she 
brings  it  to  bear  upon  all  the  circum- 
stances of  life.  Hence  she  may  seem 
to  be  more  grave  and  reserved  than 
most  women  of  her  age/' 

''  She  must  be  a  little  older  than  you, 
I  should  think,  Osmond  ?" 
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''  Two  or  three  years  only,  I  believe/' 
said  he. 

He  did  not  much  like  the  remark  ;  for 
though  Lady  Ellen's  mind  was  certainly 
the  object  of  his  attachment,  he  did  not 
care  that  she  should  appear  otherwise 
than  young  and  attractive  to  others. 

''  She  is  to  be  called  rather  pretty, 
don't  you  think  ?"  said  he. 

''  A  pleasing,  elegant  looking  wo- 
man/' replied  Mr.  Greville. 

Osmond  was  not  quite  satisfied.  He 
forgot  that  Mr.  Greville  had  not  seen 
her  under  the  intiuence  of  emotion — in 
tears,  or  in  smiles ;  and  that  Lady  Ellen, 
in  her  general  quiet  demeanour,  when 
her  features  were  in  repose,  scarcely 
justified,  as  far  as  person  was  concerned, 
a  warmer  eulogium  than  he  had  pro- 
nounced. 
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Mr.  Greville  perceived  that  he  had 
not  met  Osmond's  expectations  in  the 
opinion  he  had  expressed.  He  soon, 
therefore,  proceeded  to  some  other  topic  ; 
and  falling  upon  subjects  of  literature 
and  taste,  he  quickly  revived  in  Osmond 
the  pleasure  he  always  felt,  in  remarking 
the  elegance  and  variety  of  information 
with  which  his  mind  was  stored. 

When  there  arises  any  hesitation,  or 
doubt  as  to  the  manner  of  performing 
a  virtuous  action,  once  intended  to  be 
undertaken  with  promptitude  and  zeal, 
when  the  slightest  pause  ensues,  it  com- 
monly happens  that  it  is  eventually 
abandoned  altogether. 

By  the  next  morning  Osmond  had 
persuaded  himself  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  his  going  to  Woodhurst, 
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to  run  the  risk  of  being  insulted^  a? 
he  would  have  considered  it^  by  the 
refusals  of  Mr.  Lascelles  to  suffer  his 
visits  to  his  daughter ;  and  that  all  the 
purpose  of  such  a  journey  would  be  an- 
swered by  addressing  himself  to  Caro- 
line by  letter.  Upon  this  measure 
therefore  he  decided^  and  after  having 
expressed  himself  in  the  most  candid 
and  honourable  manner,  desirous  of  re- 
newing their  connexion,  and  immediate- 
ly sanctifying  it  by  marriage,  he  en- 
closed his  epistle  in  one  to  Miss  I^as- 
celles,  believing  it  certain,  through  her, 
of  reaching  the  hands  of  her  niece. 

''  Now  then  the  claims  of  honour  are 
I  hope  completely  satisfied,"  said  he,  as 
he  dispatched  his  letter  to  the  post; 
not  himself,  we  must  confess,  perfectly 
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contented  to  be  driven  upon  so  irrevoc- 
able a  deed^  though  with  one  whom  he 
still  most  passionately  loved. 

For  still  the  world  prevail'd,  and  its  dread  laugh, 
Which  scarce  the  firm  philosopher  can  scorn. 

But  his  solicitude  about  public  opinion, 
us  to  the  step  he  was  about  to  take^ 
proved  wholly  unnecessary.  As  soon  as 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  receive  an 
answer  to  his  letter^  one  arrived  from 
<^aroline*s  aunt^  enclosing  him  his  own 
epistlcj  which  she  informed  him  it  was 
really  out  of  her  power  to  forward  to 
her  niece,  Caroline  haying  exacted  from 
her  a  promise  never  to  mention  him  to 
her  again.  She  was  then  from  home, 
and  indeed  not  likely  to  return  to  it ;  a 
strange  sort  of  unwillingness,  and  almost 
dread  of  living  with  her  family,  having 
long  taken  place  of  the  affection  and 
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fondness  for  their  society  which  had 
once  distinguished  her.  She  had  im- 
plored her  father  to  suffer  her  for  the 
present  to  reside  with  some  distant  re- 
lations^ living  far  from  her  native  place ; 
to  which,  perceiving  her  increasing  de- 
jection, and  declining  health,  he  had, 
though  long  reluctant,  at  last  consented. 
''  They  were  all,"  Miss  Lascelles  added, 
''  in  an  uncomfortable  state,  especially 
Mr.  Lascelles,  whose  affection  for  Caro- 
line had  always  been  so  particularly 
fervent.  Mr.  Lessingham  must  excuse 
her  seeming  abruptness,  but  as  she  be- 
lieved any  intercourse  with  him  would 
not  be  likely  to  take  away  from  their 
sorrows,  she  should  on  her  part  feel 
grateful  to  him  if  he  would  henceforth 
forbear  any  efforts  towards  renewing 
their  former  acquaintance." 
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''  Certainly,  Madam,  you  shall  be 
obeyed/'  said  the  proud  Osmond,  as  he 
read  the  conclusion  of  this  letter ;  then 
flinging'  his  returned  epistle  into  the 
(ire,  ''  to  what  degradation  liave  1  sunk 
myself,"  he  continued,  ''  by  indulg- 
ing this  violent,  this  imprudent  pas- 
sion !  But  it  shall  be  ended  now.  This 
little,  capricious, — "  but  some  tender 
recollections  came  suddenly  across  him, 
and  checked  the  furious  anathema  he 
was  about  to  level.  She  was  ill  too — 
and  unhappy — divided  from  her  fond 
family.  By  what — by  whom  divided  ! 
Who  had  implanted  in  her  breast  that 
deep  and  agonizing  remorse,  which  pur- 
sued her  evidently  with  such  relentless 
tortures,  that  it  drove  her  from  her  once 
quiet — once  happy  dwelling — because 
she  could  not  bear  to  contemplate  the 
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cruel  devastation  which  a  destroyer — a 
man  of  guilty  passion,  had  wrought  in  it* 

^'  Great  God  forgive  me !"  said  Os- 
mondj  struck  with  sudden  horror,  as  his 
vivid  imagination  retraced  the  ruin,  the 
desolation  he  had  caused.  ''  Such  an 
innocent,  such  a  sweet  creature  as  she 
was!"  he  continued.  ''  Such  a  child  of 
nature !  But  1  cannot  bear  to  think — 
I  must  forget — I  must,  if  I  wish  to 
live;" — and  he  rushed  from  his  room 
to  seek  Mr.  Greville. 

A  few  days  reduced  the  vehemence  of 
his  reflections  ;  they  became  cahn  ;  they 
yielded  to  others,  and  by  the  end  of  a 
week,  society,  and  new  schemes,  and  a 
recollection  which  he  took  infinite  care, 
whenever  any  thing  like  a  pang  arose 
within  him,  to  propose  to  himself  by 
way  of  consolation,  that  he  had  done  all 
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that  honour  called  upon  him  to  do  to- 
wards repairing  Caroline's  wrongs^  so 
far  composed  and  comforted  him^  that 
he  was  quite  ready  to  listen  to  a  plan 
Mr.  Greville  proposed  to  his  considera- 
tion^ of  spending  the  ensuing  winter  in 
Italy  ;  at  the  same  time  recommending 
a  particular  friend  of  his  own^  as  his 
companion. 

As  Osmond  had  now  considerably 
cooled  in  his  approbation  of  early  mar- 
riages^ and  had  postponed  for  the  present 
his  desire  of  being  established  in  life^ 
he  was  quite  ready  to  be  guided  by  the 
advice  of  his  friend  :  who^  judicious^  and 
acquainted  with  the  worlds  made  it  out 
very  clearly,  not  only  to  him,  but  to 
Lord  Arlington,  that  a  few  months,  or 
even  a  longer  time,  could  not  be  better 
employed  by  Osmond  than  in  visiting 
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foreign  courts,  at  this  period  of  life, 
when  he  was  yet  too  young  to  come 
forward  with  any  reasonable  hope  of 
success  as  a  public  man. 

All  was  soon  settled  for  his  departure. 
A  short  visit  of  farewell  was  paid  at 
Arlington  Park,  He  meditated  one  to 
Lady  Ellen  at  Richmond  ;  but  consider- 
ing that  they  stood  in  a  situation  to  each 
other  somewhat  difficult  and  delicate^ 
Osmond  adopted,  as  the  preferable  mode, 
a  written  adieu. 

He  briefly  touched  upon  the  subject 
of  his  application  to  Caroline,  simply 
remarking  that  having  strictly  followed 
Lady  Ellen's  counsel,  in  making  the 
sacrifice  that  honour  demanded  of  him^ 
without  success,  he  could  now  consider 
himself  perfectly  exonerated  from  any 
mental  reproach  on  that  point. 
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To  this  letter  he  received  a  reply  ex- 
pressive only  of  good  wishes  and  sincere 
interest  in  his  welfare;  and  every  thing 
being  ready^  in  a  short  time  Osmond 
and  Mr.  Harwood^  the  gentleman  Mr. 
Greville  recommended^  were  far  from 
England, 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Whilst  Osmond  and  his  companion, 
in  rapid  and  ardent  pursuit  of  pleasure^ 
tasted  of  as  much  enjoyment  as  afflu- 
ence, and  liealth,  and  the  absence  of 
any  interruption  from  external  accidents 
could  afford  them,  there  were  those  left 
behind,  whose  lot  in  this  diversified  state 
of  existence  was  of  a  far  different  com- 
plexion. 

Lady  Ellen  and  Caroline  Lascelles 
had  both  their  separate  sorrows;  but 
those  of  the  latter  began  at  this  period 
to  assume  a  character,  which  well  nii^h 
threatened   their  youthful  victim    with 
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the  total  loss  of  the  reason  they  shook 
to  its  centre. 

Her  ingenuous  afFectionale  heart  re- 
coiled from  the  duplicity  of  which  she 
accused  herself  of  being  guilty  towards 
her  parents  and  family,  and  was  ii  ces- 
santly  wounded  by  the  increasing  atten- 
tion and  love  which  her  broken  health 
and  spirits  excited  in  her  doting  father ; 
a  tenderness  which  often  prompted  an 
impulse  she  scarcely  knew  how  to  re- 
pel, of  throwing  herself  at  his  feet,,  and 
confessing  to  him  all.  Her  horror,  how- 
ever, of  afflicting  him,  and  the  overpow- 
ering shame  which  must  follow  such  a 
disclosure,  kept  her  silent — but  utterly 
unable  to  share,  and  even  support  the 
innocent  gaiety  of  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  in  which  her  joyous  happy  tem- 
per once  made  her  so  willing  to  join, 
L  2 
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she  came  to  the  determination  of  quit- 
ting a  home  which  could  never  again 
afford  her  any  thing  like  comfort ;  and 
very  soon  after  her  last  interview  with 
Osmond^  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  her 
father's  consent  to  a  measure  on  which 
her  lieart  was  now  wholly  set. 

It  was_,  henceforth^  to  reside  in  Lon- 
don with  a  Mrs.  Allen,  a  widow  dis- 
tantly related  to  her  father,  and  esta- 
blished in  the  business  of  a  milliner  in 
town  ;  and  to  whom,  in  consequence  of 
his  inability  to  provide  an  independence 
for  his  children,  it  had  for  some  time 
been  a  thing  agreed  upon^  that  one  of 
the  younger  girls  should,  at  a  proper 
age,  be  apprenticed.  Had  not  Mr.  Las- 
celles  been,  certainly  in  a  degree  un- 
suspected by  himself,  partial  to  his 
eldest  girl,  and  consequently  unwilling 
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to  part  with  her,  her  striking  beauty 
and  thoughtless  sprightly  disposition, 
would  have  rendered  him  extremely 
averse  to  placing  her  in  a  situation  of 
so  much  danger ;  particularly  as  he 
knew  but  little  of  his  relation  since  she 
had  established  herself  in  the  metropolis, 
though  from  what  he  previously  remem- 
bered of  her,  he  believed  her  to  be  a 
person  with  whom  a  sacred  trust  might 
safely  be  deposited. 

But  matters  were  now  so  entirely 
changed,  and  Caroline,  owing,  as  he 
imagined,  to  her  disappointed  attach- 
ment, had  so  wholly  lost  her  dangerous 
gaiety,  and,  indeed,  almost  her  beauty, 
that,  perceiving  her  desire  for  a  change 
of  situation  to  be  the  paramount  feeling 
of  her  mind,  and  trusting  that,  it  might 
effect  what  nothing  else  appeared  to 
L  3 
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have  any  power  over,,  the  restoration  of 
lier  heahh  and  spuits^  he  gave  at  hist 
his  consent  to  her  propoh^al  of  beuig 
substituted  for  one  of  her  sisters  in  the 
intended  treaty  with  Mrs.  Allen. 

As  she  was  pa:.t  the  ai^e  at  which 
girls  are  usually  received  into  that  busi- 
nesSj  and  not  in  a  state  of  health  to 
admit  of  much  application  to  it,  Mr. 
Lascelles  had  made  very  favourable 
terms' for  her  with  his  cousin,  and  Caro- 
line in  her  chano^e  of  residence  mi2:ht 
have  reaped  amusement  and  benefit,  if 
either  could  have  been  derived  from  being 
left  pretty  nearly  to  follow  her  own  in- 
clinations, and  to  take  the  society  of  a 
light-hearted  set  of  companions,  of  her 
own  sex  and  age,  whenever  she  chose ; 
and  from  having  an  opportunity  of 
looking  out  of  the  window  all  day  long 
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into  one  of  the  gayest  and  most  fashion- 
able streets  of  a  metropolis^  new  to  her 
in  every  respect.  But  neither  these,  nor 
any  other  species  of  entertainment^ 
could  for  a  moment  interest,  or  even 
excite  her  attention  ;  for,  independently 
of  the  deep  and  agonizing  remorse, 
which  from  the  first  moment  of  guilt 
had  never  ceased  to  pursue  her,  there 
was  now  added  to  her  other  woes  a  new 
source  of  misery,  from  which,  witli  a 
kind  of  infatuation,  she  had  desperately 
turned  away  her  thoughts  ;  till  infatua- 
tion itself  sunk  into  despair — and  what 
was  to  become  of  her,  was  a  reflection 
that  drove  her  into  a  state  little  short  of 
madness.  In  vain  she  remembered  the 
plighted  vows  of  Osmond,  and  looked 
upon  the  ring  he  had  placed  upon  her 
linger,  and  trusted  that  they  might 
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sanctify  a  name,  which  must,  ere  many 
months  were  past,  be  hers — Alas  !  no 
sophistry  sufficed  to  ameliorate  the 
agony  of  soul  with  which  she  antici- 
pated the  hour,  welcomed  with  tears  of 
joy  by  the  acknowledged  wife,  but 
mourned  over  in  bitterness  of  spirit  by 
the  unwedded  mother. 

It  was  impossible  she  should  not 
now  repent  that  she  had  suffered  any 
feeling'  to  separate  her  from  Osmond — 
the  only  being  to  whom  she  could  look 
for  counsel  and  for  help  in  this  dread 
extremity ;  though  such  was  the  innate 
delicacy  of  her  mind,  that  she  felt 
assured  she  should  have  recoiled  from 
enforcing  the  claims  her  situation  gave 
her  upon  his  aid.  But  the  case  admit- 
ted of  no  alternative ;  he  was  her  only 
friend — and    to    him    she    must    mako 
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known  her  present  circumstances.  Yet 
how — in  what  way  make  it  known  ? 
How  could  she  write — and  where  could 
she  hope  to  meet  and  speak  with  him  ? 

In  agonizing  and  uncertain  schemes, 
for  communicating  with  him,  at  one 
time  upon  the  point  of  execution,  at 
another  from  shame  abandoned,  the  first 
two  months  of  her  residence  in  town 
expired  ;  and  Caroline,  hopeless,  and  in 
that  state  of  despair  which  rendered  her 
almost  careless  of  the  event,  had  only 
one  desire  left,  which  she  persuaded  her- 
self would  be  gratified— that  the  hour 
of  approaching  suffering  would  close 
at  once  her  mortal  sorrows.  But  as  the 
time  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  new  feel- 
ings, sweet  and  tender,  stole  occasion- 
ally upon  her  heart,  and  melted  the  stern 
character  of  her  woe  into  a  species  of 
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suffering,  not  wholly  without  consola- 
tion. 

Insensibly  she  became  more  careful 
of  her  health,  which,  in  the  depth  of  her 
despondency,  she  had  wilfully  neglected, 
in  the  sinful  hope,  springing,  indeed, 
from  despair,  of  shortening  the  term  of 
her  misery  by  death.  She  resolved  upon 
writing  to  Osmond  without  delay  ;  and 
though  it  had  been  in  the  first  instance, 
and  was  still,  in  a  great  degree,  revolting 
to  her  mind,  to  seem  by  such  a  com- 
munication to  implore  his  generosity, 
and  to  solicit  a  renewal  of  the  proposals 
she  had  so  recently  with  honourable 
pride  disdained,  she  found  it  in  vain  to 
hope  to  get  through  her  present  extreme 
difficuhies  without  his  assistance — to 
that  assistance,  therefore,  she  was  driven 
to  apply.  Though  concealment  was  now 
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Iier  hourly  stu(]}%  she  ah'eady  began  to 
fancy  that  her  sorrows  awakened  the 
suspicions  of  her  companions. 

Her  relation^  Mrs.  Allen^  indeed^  was 
a  person  of  too  much  and  incessant 
occupation  to  have  any  time  to  bestow 
upon  observation^  and  she  felt  quite 
satisfied  that  no  surmises  to  her  disad- 
vantage had  yet  visited  her  mind. 

Mrs.  Alien's  idea  was,  "  that  her  cou- 
sin Carry  was  moped  and  melancholy 
with  living  in  a  stupid  country  village^ 
and  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  for 
her^  was  to  send  her  aVjout  with  the  girls 
from  house  to  hduse^  as  they  went  to 
different  ladies  for  or  with  commissions, 
that  she  might  have  the  benefit  of  exer- 
cise, and  see  a  little  of  the  town  ;*'  a  mea- 
sure to  which  Caroline  had  mechanically 
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agreed,  merely  to  avoid  the  fatigue  of 
opposition. 

But  now  that  an  increasing  motive 
began  to  bind  her  to  the  love  of  life, 
she  abandoned  these  harassing  expedi- 
tions, and  for  the  better  furtherance  of 
the  plan  she  intended  to  adopt,  of  con- 
versing with  Osmond,  she  told  her  cou- 
sin, that  she  should  prefer  to  take  more 
gentle  exercise,  and  for  that  purpose 
requested  her  permission  to  walk  every 
day  for  an  hour  in  the  park  ;  to  which 
Mrs.  Allen,  who  troubled  her  head  very 
little  about  any  body's  plans  but  her 
own,  which  were  all  upon  the  intelligi- 
ble order  of  making  money,  immediately 
consented.  Nothing  now  remained  to 
be  done  but  to  write  to  Osmond.  A 
slight  difficulty    first    of   all   presented 
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itself.  She  knew  not  where  to  direct 
to  him — she  did  not  even  know  his  fa- 
ther's town  residence.  But  this  obsta- 
cle, which  her  country  education  would 
have  rendered  an  invincible  one^  her 
stay  in  London  had  already  taught  her 
how  to  obviate,  and  by  having  re- 
course to  the  Court  Guide,  a  book 
which  was  in  great  request  at  Mrs. 
Allen's,  she  speedily  found,  to  her  great 
joy,  the  Earl  of  Arlington,  Arlington- 
House,  Piccadilly.  It  was  close  at 
hand — and  in  the  ineffable  delight  such 
unexpected  pleasing  intelligence  con- 
veyed, she  half  determined  upon  calling 
at  the  house  herself,  and  making  some 
inquiries  of  Osmond  of  the  porter.  But 
this  intention  was  instantly  checked; 
not  only  from  a  sense  of  delicacy,  but 
from   a  recollection  she  retained,  and 
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which  had  arisen  from  her  visits  with 
Mrs.  Allen's  apprentices  to  some  of 
these  great  mansions^  of  the  unceremo- 
nious manner  in  which  gentry  of  that 
description  are  accustomed  to  treat  sus- 
picious strangers,  amongst  which  class 
she  had  sense  enough  to  know,  her  ask- 
ing any  questions  respecting  Mr.  Les- 
singham,  might  reasonably  enough  be 
expected  to  place  her. 

She  would  write  to  him,  therefore,  as 
she  at  first  proposed .  But  what  to  say — 
and  then  arose  a  second  difficulty  over 
which  she  paused  in  an  agony  of  inde- 
cision almost  a^  whole  day.  The  task 
o(  writing  at  all,  was  one  of  no  very  easy 
accomplishment  to  a  girl  who  had  never 
had  any  occasion  to  write  three  letters 
in  the  course  of  her  life  ;  and  various 
were  the  attempts  she  made,  all  of  them 
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terminating  in  the  few  words  '*  My  dear 
Osmond  J  1 — /* 

''  What  can  I  say  to  him  '/'  she  ex- 
claimed, bursting  into  tears,  and  throw- 
ing down  her  pen  in  despair.  "  Oh  that 
I  had  never — never  seen  him,  oh  that — " 
but  wishes  were  fruitless — a  strong  and 
imperious  necessity  of  acting,  not  of  la- 
menting, hung  over  her,  and  soon  en- 
abled her  to  quell  the  rising  burst  of 
useless  sorrow,  that  she  could  so  wil- 
lingly have  else  indulged.  The  result 
of  many  hours  of  irresolution  was  the 
following  address,  not  the  best  she 
thought  that  she  could  have  adopted, 
but  such  only  as  she  could  reconcile  to 
the  nice  tone  of  her  ideas. 

''  A  person  who  was  once  dear  to  Mr. 
Lessingham  is  in  distress.  The  par- 
ticulars cannot  be  told  in  writing  ;  but 
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if  he  will  walk  by  the  basin  in  the  Green 
Park  on  Friday^  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
day,  he  will  there  find  expecting  him, 
one  to  whom  his  counsel  and  kindness 
will  be  a  great  consolation." 

Osmond  had  seen  so  little  of  her  hand- 
writing, a  profound  awe  of  his  criticisms 
having  always  made  her  prefer  any  other 
mode  of  communication  with  him,  that 
she  scarcely  supposed  he  would  recog- 
nize it :  but  a  little  recollection  she  was 
certain  must  suffice  to  tell  him  from 
whom  the  letter  came,  and  without  cal- 
culating upon  the  chance  of  his  being 
out  of  London,  she  put  her  letter  in  the 
post,  and  began  to  count  the  hours  till 
Friday. 

The  expected  day  arrived  at  last,  and 
Caroline  with  a  palpitating  heart  re- 
paired to  the  appointed  spot.     She  was 
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before  the  time^  yet  still  was  she  a  little 
disiappointed  not  to  find  him  already 
there.  Her  eager  eyes  with  quick  and 
wandering'  glances,  were  upon  the  watch 
in  vain  ;  now  dancing  with  delight  as  at 
a  distance  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  any 
one  who  bore  the  slightest  resemblance 
to  his  figure  and  height ;  then  as  spee- 
dily filling  with  tears  as  she  perceived 
her  disappointment. 

She  wandered  round  and  round  the 
basin^  in  hopeless  expectation^  till  her 
failing  strength  compelled  her  to  sit 
down  on  one  of  the  benches  ;  and  thus 
alternately  sitting  and  walkings  she  re- 
mained till  the  early  close  of  day  in  the 
dark  month  of  December^  and  the  chil- 
ling cold^  which  shook  her  to  a  degree 
of  misery^  obhged  her  to  return  to  St. 
James's  Street.     Her  anguish  of  mind 
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superseded  all  bodily  suflering.  The 
dread  of  having  lost  her  claim  upon  Os- 
mond's love  and  friendship,  by  her  rejec- 
tion of  him,  was  an  idea  that  continually 
presented  itself  to  her  firm  belief;  and 
with  the  terrible  certainty  of  having  no 
one  to  depend  upon  but  herself^  a  girl 
scarcely  past  the  age  of  childhood, 
without  money  and  without  friends, 
came  an  alternative,  horrible  and  revolt- 
ing both  to  nature  and  religion,  but 
which  more  than  once  during  her  agony 
of  soul,  as  she  watched  for  his  arrival 
in  vain  by  the  side  of  the  w^ater,  had 
that  day  darted  across  her  despairing 
mind.  It  was  to  end  at  once  her  sorrows 
and  her  existence,  by  plunging  herself 
into  the  destructive  element  before  her. 
Still  not  yet  was  she  so  abandoned  to 
the  suggestions  of  despair,  as  to  con- 
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template  with  any  steadiness  this  dread- 
ful, this  abhorred  action.  Her  mind 
was  a  chaos  of  gloomy  fancies,,  in  which 
terror  and  shame,  and  pity  for  her  babe, 
and  pity  for  herself,  and  fond  remem- 
brances  of  her  absent  family,  and  her 
dear  home,  and  her  tender  father,  all 
struggled  for  dominion.  Her  death  un- 
der any  circumstances,  she  knew,  would 
cause  such  sorrow  to  them  all ;  but  such 
a  shocking'  death  ! — ''  Oh,  my  heavenly 
Father,  save  me — save  me !"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  and  calling  to  mind  those  vir- 
tuous days,  in  w  hich,  with  her  innocent 
brothers  and  sisters,  her  good  father — 
kind  aunt  Catherine,  and  indeed  all  the 
quiet,  well-ordered  household,  she  had 
nightly  offered  up  to  Heaven  the  sacri- 
fice of  prayer,  she  knelt  down,  and  with 
uplifted  hands  and  streaming  eyes^  for 
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the  first  time  since  guilt  had  left  her  the 
power  to  address  with  fervent  hope,  any 
supplication  to  the  throne  of  mercy- 
she  implored  divine  forgiveness  for  her 
sinful  thoughts,  and  strength  to  guide 
and  preserve  her  in  the  best  way." 

The  very  effort  calmed,  if  it  did  not 
immediately  comfort  her;  and  she  re- 
tired to  rest,  less  overwhelmed  with  an- 
guish. 

The  morning's  dawn  awoke  some 
gleams  of  hope  in  her  breast,  and  reason 
suggested  to  her  the  great  possibility  of 
Osmond's  being  absent  from  London. 
To  support  the  misery  of  suspense,  how- 
ever, was  quite  impossible;  besides 
that  her  weakened  spirits  left  her  no 
power  to  contend  with  sorrow,  or  to 
exert  much  patience,  her  case  was  not 
one  which  admitted  of  delay.     It  was  a 
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measure  inexpressibly  iinpleasaiit  to 
her^  but  she  conceived  it  to  be  the  only 
one  calculated  to  afford  her  any  cer- 
tainty, to  call  at  Arlington  House ;  and^ 
as  boldly  and  indifferently  as  she  could, 
inquire  after  Osmond  of  the  porter. 

She  postponed  adopting  it  till  the 
evening,  as  she  hoped  the  twilight  would 
conceal  her  youthful  face,  and  in  giving 
but  an  indistinct  view  of  her  person,  be 
more  favourable,  altogether,  to  the  re- 
spectability of  her  appearance. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  clock  struck 
nine,  an  hour  in  which  Mrs.  Allen's 
young  ladies  were  wont  to  be  dispatched 
to  different  places  to  take  home  finery, 
under  pretence  of  accompanying  one  of 
them,  Caroline  left  the  house ;  and,  as 
speedily  as  she  could,  getting  rid  of  her 
companion,  on  the  plea  of  having  to 
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purchase  something-  in  Piccadilly,  she 
hurried  onwards  till  she  found,  on  en- 
quiring  of  some  passer  by,  that  she  was 
at  the  steps  of  Arlington  House. 

She  paused  a  few  moments  ere  she 
ascended  them,  to  compose  the  violent 
perturbation  of  her  spirits  ;  and  when 
she  believed  that  she  could  speak  calmly, 
and  with  seeming  indifference,  she  laid 
her  hand  upon  the  knocker,  and  gave  a 
very  modest,  single  rap. 

But  all  her  efforts  to  express  herself 
carelessly,  and  even  intelligibly,  fled 
before  the  porter's  angry  look,  which 
rose  at  the  sight  of  an  intruder,  whose 
first  appearance  struck  him  to  be  such 
as  would  not  justify  the  presumption 
of  rousing  him  from  his  comfortable 
chair^  and  warm  fire-side,  to  answer  her 
signal. 
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"  Well,  who  do  you  waiit^  child  ?" 
was  his  tremendous  greeting. 

*'  I  want  to  speak  with — I — I — ^I  don't 
know,  sir.'* 

''  You  don't  know  ! — that's  a  pretty 
story,  indeed  !  get  along  then  about 
your  business  !" 

Despair  now  befriended  her,  and  see- 
ing him  about  to  shut  the  door  upon 
her,  she  darted  forward  to  prevent  him, 
exclaiming,  as  she  did  so,  "  I  cannot 
go — indeed,  sir,  I  cannot  go  till  you  tell 
me  where  to  find  Osmond.  I  mean  Mr. 
Lessingham  :  is  he  here — or  where  is 
he  ?  pray — pray  tell  me  ;  he  would  not 
be  angry  with  you  for  admitting  me : 
he  would  be  glad  to  see  me. — 1  am  sure 
he  would." 

''  I'm  not  quite  so  certain  of  that,  my 
dear/'  said  the  porter,  interrupting  her 
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passionate  intreaties^  but  nevertheless 
touched  by  her  earnestness^  and  on  a 
further  and  better  view  of  her  face^ 
somewhat  melted  by  her  delicate  and 
interesting  countenance. 

''  However/'  he  proceeded,  ''  to  save 
you  any  disappointment,  I'll  tell  you 
the  truth,  which  is,  that  Mr.  Lessing- 
ham  is  not  now  to  be  seen,  being  at  this 
time  abroad/* 

"  Abroad  !"  she  repeated  in  the  utmost 
alarm.     ''  What,  out  of  England  ?" 

''  Yes,  out  of  England.  He  has  been 
gone  about  a  month,  and  is  not  expect- 
ed back  for  a  very  long  time." 

"  How  long?'*  she  asked  in  a  faint 
voice. 

"  Why,  a  year  or  two,  perhaps,  or 
may  be  more — but  cheer  up,  my  dear, 
he  has  left  plenty  behind  him  to  supply 
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his  placGj   as  you   know  well   enough^ 
I  dare  say." 

This  species  of  consolation  was 
lost  even  to  the  ear  of  the  horror- 
struck  Caroline,  whose  already  suffer- 
ing nnind  this  fresh  torrent  of  calamity 
almost  stupified  with  grief. 

She  leaned  against  the  side  of  the 
door,  and  groaned  again  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  disappointment. 

The  most  obdurate  heart  must  have 
been  moved  in  witnessing  such  genuine 
tokens  of  extreme  sorrow,  and  the  rough 
porter  began  to  repeat  with  less  blunt- 
ness  his  consolatory  remarks;  but  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  before  Caroline  had 
recovered  from  the  shock  his  intelligence 
had  occasioned  her,  the  sound  of  ap- 
proaching footsteps  made  him  change 
his  tone. 
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''  Come,  come,  you  must  be  ott", 
child/'  said  he,  "'  here  is  my  Lord  /' — 
and  Caroline,  shrinking  from  the  touch, 
though  it  was  a  gentle  one,  with  which 
he  enforced  his  mandate,  promptly 
obeyed  it,  though  incapable  of  support- 
ing her  tottering  frame  beyond  the  bot- 
tom of  the  steps,  on  the  lower  one  of 
which  she  sat  herself  down  awhile,  to 
try  and  think  of  something  to  save  her 
from  desperation. 

But  not  long,  even  in  this  humble, 
unoffending  situation,  was  she  left  un- 
molested. Unfeeling  insults,  thoughtless 
jeers,  were  levelled  at  her  by  different 
passengers  ;  till,  maddened  by  ten  thou- 
sand horrid  thoughts — wild — and  little 
less  than  furious  with  despair,  she  burst 
from  the  rude,  familiar  grasp  with  which 
some  barbarian  endeavoured  to  detain 
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her,  till  she  gave  an  answer  to  his  in- 
quiries as  to  how  she  came  to  be  sit- 
ting there — her  name — place  of  abode, 
and  other  such  questions,  and  rushing 
onwards,    she  stopt  not  an  instant  till 
she   found  herself   by  the  side  of  the 
water  in  the  Green   Park,     There  she 
paused — but  it  was  only  to  make  the 
prayer  of  a  moment — to  raise  the  sup- 
plicating eyes — the  clenched  hands — to 
utter  the  ejaculation,  ''  my  God ! — my 
father  V' — and  then — but    she    recoiled 
once — not  a  second   time — no — not  as 
sure  as  there  is  earth  and  heaven  would 
she  have  hesitated  to  obey  the  desperate 
impulse,   which  in    the    next    moment 
would  have  presented    her    struggling 
with  death,  if,  just  as  she  was  prepar- 
ing to  extend   her  arms  for   the   fatal 
plunge,  she  had  not  felt  herself  suddenly 
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and  forcibly  seized  by  a  strong  unseen 
hand^  while  the  exclamation^  ''  Stay^ 
wretched  creature  —  stay,  for  God's 
sake!" — brought  back  her  scattered 
senses;  and  while  a  quick  but  confused 
idea  of  being  rescued  from  something 
horrible  and  sinful  rushed  upon  her  mind, 
no  other  words  found  utterance, but  ''for- 
give— forgive'' — which  she  incessantly 
repeated^  as,  unconscious  what  she  ut- 
tered, or  what  she  did, — she  sunk  upon 
her  knees  before  her  deliverer. 

The  light  from  the  lamp  which  hung 
near,  did  not  suffice  to  reveal  her  youth 
and  beauty;  but  these  were  not  requi- 
site claims  to  excite  the  compassion  of 
the  person  to  whom  she  addressed  her- 
self; that  she  w^as  a  fellow  creature, 
sufferiu":  to  that  dread  extreme  which 
annihilates  the  strongest  law  of  nature. 
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and  drives  its  wretched  victim  to  a  fate 
at  which  humanity  shudders^  would  have 
been  a  consideration  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  plead  for  her  with  the  stranger ; 
who,  tenderly  raising  her  from  the 
ground,  supported  her  to  a  seat,  and 
sitting  down  by  her,  carefully  rested 
her  head  upon  his  bosom,  whilst  he 
chafed  her  temples,  and  endeavoured  to 
rouse  her  from  the  death-like  torpor 
into  which  she  had  sunk. 

It  was  some  little  time  before  his 
humane  attentions  succeeded  :  at  length 
he  was  gratified  by  the  sight  of  her 
tears,  which,  after  two  or  three  hysteric 
sighs,  streamed  down  her  cheeks. 

''  I  thank    you.   Sir — you    are   very 

kind,''    she    faintly  articulated,    as    he 

wiped  away  the  fast  falling  drops  from 

her  eyes;  ''  and,  indeed.  Sir,    I  bless 
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you  for  this  deliverance  ! — Ah — what  can 
you  think  of  me'/* 

''  Nevermind  that/'  he  replied;  ''  but 
tell  me,  briefly,  what  is  your  distress? 
You  are  in  want  of  money,  probably — '' 
and  he  felt  for  his  purse. 

''  Oh,  no — no/'  she  exclaimed  ;  ''  not 
money — not  money" — and  with  her 
hand  she  prevented  his  intended  offering*. 

''  What  then  ?"  he  continued  in  a 
tone  of  mildness ;  ''  what  is  it  that  you 
most  stand  in  need  of?'* 

''  Alas !  I  stand  in  need  of  comfort. 
Sir— of  a  friend  ;"  and  a  fresh  burst  of 
tears  interrupted  her. 

''  Poor  creature  !"  he  exclaimed  in  a 
voice  of  the  deepest  pity  ;  ''  I  will  be 
your  friend,  as  far  as  1  am  able,  if  you 
will  but  point  out  to  me  the  way;  but," 
he  added,  after  a  short  pause,  in  which 
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the  convulsive  sobs  of  Caroline  were 
heard  by  him  with  emotion  not  much 
less  overpowering,  ''  this  is  no  place 
for  conversation— tell  me  where  youlive^ 
and  I  will  call  upon  you  to-morrow/' 

''  I  live  at  Mrs.  AllenX  in  St.  James*s 
Street,  Sir/'  sighed  the  poor  Caroline. 

''  In  St.  James's  Street!'*  he  re- 
peated, as  if  expecting  rather  a  different 
part  of  the  town  to  be  named  ;  ''  Then, 
I  will  see  you  home/'  he  continued ; 
''  but  first  you  must  give  me  your 
sacred  promise  never  to  repeat  the  rash 
attempt  I  was  so  happy  as  to  prevent." 

''  I  do  promise  you.  Sir— indeed — in- 
deed I  will  not — I  could  never  have 
thought  of  any  thing  so  shocking — but 
that  1  was  so  miserable — so  very — very 
miserable," — and  again  her  voice  was 
drowned  in  anguish. 
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''  Well,  my  dear/'  said  her  new 
friend,  rising  and  drawing  her  arm 
kindly  within  his  own,  ''  forget  it  as 
fast  as  you  can— we  will  think  of  some- 
thing-to  make  you  happier;''  and  thus 
endeavouring  to  cheer  and  soothe  her, 
he  soon  brought  her  to  Mrs.  Allen's  door. 

''  And  now,"  said  he,  ''  once  more — 
though  1  hope — nay,  I  am  sure  it  is 
unnecessary,  but  once  more  let  me 
remind  you  of  your  promise." 

Caroline  again  repeated,  with  the 
most  fervent  assurances,  that  he  might 
rely  upon  her  word. 

''  To-morrow,  then,"  said  he  ;  ''  will 
it  be  convenient  to  you  to  receive  me 
here — or  where  can  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  with  you  ?" 

''  Here,  Sir,  if  you  please  to  take  the 
trouble — but,  alas!  what  can  1 — " 
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''  Well,  never  mind  what  you  are 
to  say  to  me/'  he  replied,  interpret- 
ing her  thoughts,  ''  only  point  out  to 
me  some  way  of  being  useful  to  you  ;" 
and  asking  the  name  by  which  he  was 
to  inquire  for  her,  and  for  a  moment 
pressing  her  hand,  he  added,  ''  God 
comfort  you  !"  and  departed. 
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CHAP.   X. 


On  the  day  in  which  Caroline  was  so 
providentially  rescued  from  destruction^ 
Mr.  Greville  had  been  dining  with  the 
Earl  of  Arlington  in  Piccadilly;  and 
having  another  engagement  for  the 
evening;,  left  his  Lordship's  house  rather 
early.  In  passing  through  the  hall^  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  hearing  the 
deep  sighs  of  a  female^  who  w  as  leaving 
the  door  at  the  same  time  with  himself; 
and  walking  on  but  a  little  way^  he  felt 
an  unaccountable  inclination  to  return^ 
and  see  if  this  apparently  distressed 
creature    still    occupied    the    place    in 
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>Vhich  he  had  observed  her  despairingly 
to  sit  herself  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  steps. 

To  do  as  little  harm,  and  as  much 
good  as  possible  to  his  fellow  creatures, 
was  pretty  nearly  the  sum  total  of  Mr. 
Greville's  system  of  morals  :  hence  he 
seldom  passed  over  an  opportunity  of 
being  serviceable  to  any  one  in  distress  ; 
and  though  his  creed  was  deficient  in 
sublimity,  and  wanted  tliat  vital  warmth 
which  religion  imparts,  and  which 
prompts  and  invigorates  the  soul  to  the 
noblest  sacrifice  of  self  to  the  grandest 
views  of  futurity,  and  to  the  hopes  which 
elevate  a  human  being  into  a  candidate 
for  immortality,  it  stimulated  him  often 
to  the  performance  of  many  meritorious 
actions,  and  rendered  him  as  virtuous 
and  as  happy  in  the  exercise  of  virtue^ 
M   6 
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as  a  man  can  be  who  pursues  it  upon 
the  sole  principle  of  its  being  proved  by 
experience  to  be  the  best  receipt  for 
happiness  here,  and^  from  all  the  infe- 
rences of  reason^  hereafter  too — in  the 
event  of  there  being  an  hereafter  :  a 
case^  to  reasoners  like  Mr.  Greville,  of, 
at  leastj  very  probable  occurrence. 

These  tenets^  hovs^ever^,  of  his  faith, 
were  guarded  by  Mr.  Greville  with  the 
most  zealous  care  from  even  the  breath 
of  suspicion.  He  was  no  bold,  daring 
infidel,  who  promulgates  with  disgust- 
ing effrontery  his  opinions :  but,  how- 
ever mistaken  in  his  sentiments,  a  man 
of  the  most  acute  and  sound  judgment ; 
who  had  sense  and  delicacy  enough  to 
respect  even  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  prejudices  of  mankind,  when  those 
prejudices  had  been   sanctioned  by  the 
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opinions  of  persons,  to  whose  superiority 
of  intellect  the  whole  civilized  world 
had  rendered  homage  ;  more  especially 
when,  however  founded,  as  he  conceived, 
in  delusion,  they  were  of  a  nature,  as 
the  experience  of  many  ages  had  suffi- 
ciently proved,  to  humanize  the  pas- 
sions, to  purify  and  elevate  the  affec- 
tions, and  to  accomplish,  what  no  other 
system  of  morals  since  the  creation  of 
the  world  had  been  able  to  do,  the  sub- 
jugation of  self-love,  to  a  degree  which 
had  often  led  to  actions  of  the  most 
dazzling  sublimity.  If  it  were  only  for 
the  effect  they  had  contributed  to  pro- 
duce, the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion were,  in  his  estimation,  entitled  to 
a  veneration  little  less  than  sacred  ;  and 
no  one  would  have  turned  with  greater 
disdain  and  abhorrence  than  he  would 
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from  the  idle  scoffer^  who  presumed  to 
insult  with  his  senseless  jeers  the  cause 
for  which  the  wise^  and  the  good^  and 
the  most  enlightened  of  men  had  been 
content  to  lay  down  their  lives. 

To  the  utmost  respect  for  religion, 
thus  considering  it,  Mr.  Greville  united 
a  fund  of  natural  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence of  heart :  subdued,  however,  upon 
the  principle  of  philosophy,  which  re- 
gulated his  conduct  ;  and  which  led  him 
to  pursue  happiness  upon  the  well-con- 
sidered plan  of  avoiding  all  the  warm 
affections  and  strong  passions  of  hu- 
man nature,  of  confining  himself  to  calm 
and  simple  pleasures,  and  the  quiet 
emotions  they  excited,  and  of  gathering 
up,  as  he  proceeded  through  life,  as 
much  quiet  enjoyment,  as  it  appears  to 
be  the  lot  ol  humanity  to  enjoy. 
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The  impulse^  therefore;,  which  induced 
him  to  return  as  he  walked  from  Lord 
Arlington's  house^  he  considered  it  bet- 
ter upon  second  thoughts  to  check  ;  re- 
collecting that  it  might  involve  him,  or 
his  well  managed  feelings,  in  a  situation 
of  difficulty  ;  and  the  unfortunate  Caro- 
line was   well   nigh  forgotten  by  him, 
when  just  as  he  arrived   opposite  the 
gate  leading  into  St.  James's  Park,  some 
one  rushed  past  him  with  a  distracted 
air,  and  hurrying  through  the  gate  and 
towards  the  water,  presented  to  his  ima- 
gination but  one  idea  of  horror  and  dis- 
may. 

To  pursue — to  overtake  her— r- and 
arrest  her  uplifted  arm— were  the  ac- 
tions almost  of  the  same  instant — and 
never  was  there  a  moment  in  the  life  of 
the  philosopher  so  fraught  with  nature 
— with  devotion — with  all  that  speaks 
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of  the  ^^  Divinity  that  bums  within  us/' 
as  that  in  which  he  rescued  from  death 
this  hapless  girl. 

His  calm  and  well-governed  mind> 
shielded^  as  from  a  fiery  furnace^  from 
all  the  strong  emotions  of  nature,  re- 
ceived from  this  event  a  sort  of  moral 
concussion,  which  was  salutary,  though 
evanescent.  To  think  of  death  was 
ever  dreadful  to  him — not  because 
his  life  rendered  him  unfit  for  it, 
but  because  it  might  be  the  end 
of  all — because  he  had  no  idea  of 
what  was  to  succeed  it — because  it 
closed  upon  him  this  pleasant  world — 
friends — society.  No  species  of  misery 
that  had  yet  befallen  him,  had  ever  in- 
duced him  to  look  at  this  final  issue  of 
events  without  recoil — and  as  approach- 
ing years  (for  Mr.  Greville  was  far  from 
young)  brought  this  inevitable  conclu- 
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sioii  still  nearer  to  his  view^  his  natural 
abhorrence  of  it  increased  in  propor- 
tion. To  behold  a  girl^  almost  a  child 
in  years^  braving  the  terrors,  the  bare 
idea  of  which  shook  him  with  fear^  was 
a  circumstance  which  could  not  be  with- 
out its  lesson  to  a  contemplative  mind  ; 
and  seldom  had  a  night  of  such  deep 
and  earnest  meditation  passed  over  his 
head,  -  as  that  in  which  he  parted  from 
Caroline.  To  go  to  the  engagement  he 
had  left  Lord  Arlington  for  the  purpose 
of  fulfilling,  he  found  to  be  impossible. 

But  with  the  morning  came  old  habits 
— and  judicious  resolutions.  He  had  no 
design,  nor  desire  of  retracting  his  pro- 
mise of  befriending  the  unfortunate  being 
he  had  so  eminently  served  the  night 
before  ;  but,  unwilling  to  renew  the  agi- 
tation her  sorrows  had  occasioned  in  a 
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bosom  steeled  by  incessant  habit,  till, 
as  Horace  Walpole  expresses  it,  he  had, 
as  he  hoped, "'  barred  and  double-barred 
up  every  avenue  to  feeling,''  he  deter- 
mined upon  making  the  promised  inter- 
view the  first  and  last  which  should  take 
place  between  them.  However  delica- 
cy might  have  induced  Caroline  to  re- 
fuse pecuniary  assistance,  such,  he  ima- 
gined, was  the  only  aid  her  present 
sufferings  stood  the  most  in  need  of; 
he  proposed,  therefore,  to  offer  her 
relief  of  that  kind,  in  a  manner  least 
wounding  to  her  feelings,  and  that 
accomplished,  to  return  home,  and  for- 
get as  much  as  he  could  that  there 
was  any  thing  like  misery  in  this  very 
agreeable  globe  that  we  inhabit. 

Five    minutes    he    supposed    would 
amply   suffice  to  discuss     every   thing 
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he  might  wish  to  say  to  her — comprising 
general  hints  upon  the  control  of  pas- 
sion— the  necessity  of  virtuous  conduct 
for  success  and  happiness — recommen- 
dation to  forget  the  circumstances  which 
had  distressed  her^  and  forthwith  to 
adopt  some  vigorous  and  useful  pursuit^ 
to  occupy  her  tim©  with  credit  and  ad- 
vantage. 

All  that  the  case^  as  he  conceived, 
called  upon  him  to  say,  Mr.  Greville 
had  well  digested  and  arranged  in  his 
mind,  by  the  time  he  arrived  at  Mrs. 
Allen's  door. 

He  was  shewn  into  an  apartment,  and 
informed  that  Miss  Lascelles  would  wait 
upon  him  presently.  This  "  presenilis'' 
turned  out  to  be  of  such  long  continu- 
ance, that  believing  his  new  acquaint- 
ance, from  unwillingness  to  meet  a  per- 
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soQ  who  had  discovered  her  rash  inten- 
tions of  the  preceding  nighty  intended  to 
break  her  appointment^  he  was  on  the 
point  of  ringing  the  bell  to  repeat  his 
request  of  speaking  with  her^  when  the 
door  slowly  opened^  and  she  appeared. 

Considerate  always  for  the  feelings 
of  others^  Mr.  Greville  with  the  utmost 
delicacy  approached^  and  led  her  to  a 
seatj  taking  one  himself  by  her  side^ 
endeavouring  to  spare  the  painful  con- 
fusion which  covered  her  face  with  the 
deepest  blush,  as  she  made  many  inef- 
fectual efforts  to  address  him^  by  care- 
lessly remarking  upon  common  topics, 
before  he  made  any  allusion  to  that 
which  brought  him  there.  But  Caro- 
line, the  untaught  child  of  nature,  had 
no  skill  wherewith  to  veil  the  predomi- 
nant emotion  of  her  simple  heart,  what- 
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ever  that  emotion  might  be  ;  and  grati- 
tude for  the  kind  being  who  had  saved 
her  from  everlasting  misery — saved  her 
dear  father^  too^  from  the  most  poignant 
distress — and^  though  spared  for  much 
affliction^  spared  her  for  repentance-— 
for  better  thoughts — and  brighter  hopes 
— and  the  peaceful  death-bed  of  a 
Christian — these  tender  feelings  melted 
her  into  tears,  and  interrupting  all  com- 
mon-place remarks  of  her  companion, 
she  brought  him  speedily  to  the  only 
subject  that  in  fact  occupied  the  minds 
of  both,  by  clasping  his  hand  between 
both  hers,  as,  trembling,  and  inarticu- 
late, almost  inaudible,  from  the  excess 
of  her  agitation,  she  laboured  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  ''  God  bless  you  ! — 
God  bless  you.  Sir  !" 

''  Be  calm,  my  dear — be  composed/' 
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said  he ;  but  ever  as  he  sought  to  repress 
her  transports,  his  own  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

If  he  had  been  interested  the  preced- 
ing evening  by  the  genuine  distress,  and 
air  of  irresistible  truth  which  pervaded 
the  words  and  whole  appearance  of  the  ^ 
being  he  had  preserved,  that  interest 
could  not  but  be  deeply  augmented, 
when  all  the  youth  and  loveliness  he 
had  rescued  from  perdition  was  re- 
vealed to  him. 

Pale  as  she  was,  and  in  tears,  a  coun- 
tenance of  more  affecting  beauty  he 
had  never  seen.  The  golden  hair,  which 
played  in  soft  wavy  locks  upon  her  fore- 
head, she  had,  as  if  incommoded  by  its 
luxuriance,  thrown  back  ;  but  here  and 
there  it  broke  from  its  confinement,  and 
strayed  in  careless  disorder,  more  capti- 
vating than  the  most  studied  elegance. 
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No  endeavour  to  conceal  her  figure 
could  disguise  her  extreme  youth,  which 
spoke  in  the  innocent  expression  of 
every  perfect  feature  ;  but  most  of  all  in 
the  artless  earnestness  w^ith  which,  with- 
out w^aiting  for  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Gre- 
ville,  she  began  to  pour  forth  in  broken 
sentences  an  unintelligible  account  of 
herself. 

''  Indeed,  Sir,  I  am  not  naturally  a 
sinful  creature,**  she  replied  to  his  in- 
treaties  that  she  would  be  calm. 

''  No — no  ;  I  am  sure  you  are  not ; 
let  us  think  no  more  of  ^he  past ;"  but 
perceiving  that  in  speaking  only,  the 
sorrows  of  her  heart  appeared  to  find 
some  vent,  he  ceased  to  interrupt  the 
effusion  of  her  grief,  though  but  little 
intelligence  was  to  be  gleaned  from  it. 

''  I  was  once  very  happy,   indeed/* 
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she  continued^  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
^'  when  I  was  living  at  home  with  my 
dear  father!" — but  the  word  ''father" 
awoke  a  train  of  tender  fancies,  and 
she  could  not  articulate  another  word, 
for  sobs  impeded  her  utterance. 

In  vain  the  philosopher  walked  up 
and  down  the  room,  and  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  thought  of  going,  and  dis- 
persed strange  mists  from  his  eyes — 
nature  had  now  her  moment  of  triumph, 
and,  for  once,  he  resigned  himself  to 
her  dominion. 

''Could  you  not  fancy  me  your  father, 
my  dear  V  said  he,  sitting  down  again 
by  her  side. 

''  Oh  my  father — my  dear— dear  fa- 
ther!'* was  her  only  reply — and  they 
were  both,  for  some  minutes,  silent — 
Mr.  Greville  was  the  first  to  speak. 
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*'  If,  then,  you  cannot  confide  in  me — 
and  I  do  not  urge  it^  for  I  would  have 
you  say  nothing  more  to  me  than  just 
>vhat  you  feel  inclined  to  say — could 
you  not  unbosom  your  grief  to  Uils 
good  father  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no — he  would  renounce 
me ;''    and    she    trembled  at   the  sus:- 
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gestion. 

''  Surely  not !"  continued  Mr.  Gre- 
ville,  with  mildness  ;  ''  whatever  may 
have  been  your  errors,  your  earnest  re- 
pentance will  sanctify  them  in  his  ima- 
gination ;  and^  remembering  that  you 
are  his  child,  he  will  take  you  back  to 
his  bosom  with  tears  of  forgiveness.'' 

*'  Ah,  if  I  dare  to  believe  it— but  I 
dare  not — no,  no,  I  dare  not/' 

''  Is  there  no  other  friend  in  whom 
you  can  confide  ?" 

VOL.    II.  N 
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''  There  was  one — "  but,  shriiikiiig 
from  the  possibility  of  being*  betrayed 
into  a  confession  calculated  to  over- 
power her  with  confusion^  she  obviated 
his  further  sugoestions  by  announcing 
an  intention,  on  which  indeed  she  had 
deliberated  the  whole  of  the  past  night. 

''  But,  believe  me.  Sir,"  she  con- 
tinued, ''  your  goodness  in  delivering 
me  from  eternal  wretchedness  hall  not 
be  lost — 1  have  a  relation  here,  with 
whom  I  live;  to  her  I  will  open  my 
heart,  and  perhaps  she  will  take  pity 
upon  me — for  she  is  kind-hearted — and 
she  knows  that  I  am  not  wickedly  dis- 
posed.'* 

''  Will  you  gratify  me  by  giving  tne 
a  promise,  that,  in  case — (mind,  I  don't 
suppose  there  exists  any  necessity  now 
for  such  assistance,) — but  will  you  assure 
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tifie,  that  if  it,  should  liappen  that  yoii 
want  pecuniary  aid  of  any  kind,  you  will 
remember  me  as  your  friend  ?" 

''  Oh,  Sir,  pray  do  not  speak  of  any 
more  kindness  for  me — I  never  can 
r^pay  you  what  I  already  owe.'* 

'"  Well,  well,"  said  he,  perceiving  that 
his  offers  of  this  kind  did  but  distress 
her,  ''  you  shall  not  be  indebted  to  me 
in  any  manner  that  you  do  not  quite 
like — you  shall  see  me  again,  or  not, 
just  as  you  fancy,  in  case  1  should  be 
tempted  to  inquire  after  you  as  I  pass 
this  way/* 

^^  And  now  then,  farewell,"  said  he, 
extending  his  hand,  which  Caroline 
took  irresolutely — a  moment  she  looked 
in  his  face,  with  eyes  overflowing  with 
intense  emotion,  and  then  raising  the 
hand  she  held  to  her  lips — ''  farewell — 
N  2 
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dear — good  Sir — my  deliverer — my  best 
of  friends  \"  she  repeated ;  but  he  inter- 
rupted this  burst  of  gratitude  by  break- 
ing abruptly  avvay^  and  in  a  moment  he 
was  gone. 

'-'  This  has  been  a  strange  morning/' 
said  he  J  as,  quite  disarranged  in  ideas, 
he  proceeded  into  the  Park,  to  try  and 
legani  the  composure  which  had  so 
unaccountably  been  disturbed.  There 
leaving  him,  we  must  return  for  a  few 
moment  to  Caroline. 

The  determination  she  had  taken  of 
unbosoming  her  sorrows  to  Mrs.  Allen, 
she  did  not  immediately  pursue;  that 
good  woman,  though  exceedingly  well 
disposed  in  the  main,  being  a  person 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  take  in  what 
is  called  a  happy  mood,  when  any  attack 
was  to  be  made  upon  her  purse— her 
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kindness  might  always  be  calculated 
upon^  when  it  did  not  imply  a  claim  upon 
what  was  dearer  to  her  than  any  thing 
else  in  the  world  ;  but  Caroline  knew 
enough  of  her  to  believe^  that  the  most 
unfortunate  part  of  the  story  she  had  to 
disclose^  would^  in  Mrs.  Allen's  estinia- 
tion^  result  from  the  poverty  and  dis- 
tress in  which  it  was  likely  to  involve 
its  victim. 

Indeed^  fallen  as  she  was^  and  cer- 
tainly not  now  entitled  to  look  with  a 
too  scrutinizing  eye  upon  the  frailties 
of  her  own  sex,  Caroline  could  not  view 
without  disgust  the  levity,  and  utter 
indifference  to  propriety  of  sentiment, 
which  characterized  the  establishment 
of  Mrs.  Allen  ;  who,  as  the  head  of  it, 
provided  her  girls  performed  their  al- 
lotted portions  of  labour,  took  no  heed 
N  3 
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'whatever  to  their  other  occupations  : 
satisfying  herself  with  most  vehement 
declamations  of  her  own  re<^ard  to  ^ood 
principle,  and  testifying  her  love  for 
virtue,  by  outrageous  scolding  when 
any  unfortunate  delinquent  had  forgot- 
ten to  finish  her  appointed  task,  before 
she  stole  out  on  a  Saturday  night,  to 
make  an  assignation  for  the  next  day. 

Often  did  Caroline,  unwillingly  ad- 
mitted as  a  confidante  in  these  schemes^ 
almost  shudder  to  think  of  the  horror  that 
wrould  have  possessed  her  father^  could 
he  have  imagined  the  acquaintance  with 
vice  in  which  a  resident  in  a  fashionable 
milliner's  establishment  in  London  is 
too  generally  liable  to  be  initiated.  But 
that  her  own  unhappy  failure  made  her 
now  contemptible  in  her  own  eyes^ 
one    week    in    her   present    habitatiou 
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would  have  sufficed  to  send  her  back 
again  to  that  abode  of  purity  and  peace, 
which  never  to  her  imagination  ap- 
peared in  such  sanctified  charms^  as 
when  contrasted  with  that  she  now  oc- 
cupied. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  that  she  antici- 
pated any  real  recoil  from  her^  on  the 
score  of  her  lapse  from  virtue,  that 
Caroline  shrunk  from  her  meditated 
disclosure  to  her  cousin ;  for  her  clear, 
penetrating  mind,  though  unskilled  in 
the  science  of  human  nature,  had  that 
intuitive  insight  into  truth,  which  per- 
suaded her  that,  however  clamorous  in 
her  praise  of  principle,  Mrs.  Allen,  if 
rigidly  governed  by  its  dictates,  would 
act  very  differently  from  what  she  did  ; 
but  because  her  ingenuous,  truth-loving 
spirit  abhorred  the  assumed  disappro- 
N  4 
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ballon  with  which  she  was  assured  her 
tale  Would  be  heard.  She  felt  that 
she  could  have  bowed  with  meekness^ 
and  with  tears  of  contrition,  over  the 
reproofs  of  virtue  ;  but  the  admonitions 
which  sprung  from  the  lips  only,  when 
every  action  of  the  life  was  a  contra- 
diction to  them,  she  knew  not  how  she 
should  be  able  to  brook. 

But  it  washer  last  alternative, —and 
to  that  she  turned,  after  deliberating' 
some  days  upon  the  manner  and  time 
best  suited  to  her  purpose. 

To  her  inexpressible  surprise,  all 
reproaches  w  ere  spared  on  Mrs,  Allen's 
side.  There  was  no  need,  she  found, 
to  guard  every  word  that  was  to  unfold 
her  story,  for  fear  she  should  heedless 
name  her  betrayer. 

Mrs.  Allen  interrupted  her  before  she 
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had  proceeded  three  sentences — ''  It 
was  a  melancholy  business — she  had 
long  suspected  something  of  the  kind. 
Her  cousin  Carry  might  depend  upon 
her  assistance." 

''  Indeed — I  will  work  hard  to  repay 
you — I  will  slave  night  and  day  to  serve 
you,"  said  Caroline. 

"'  Oh,  there  is  no  need  for  all  this/' 
said  Mrs.  Allen,  hastily  interrupting 
her  ;  ''  there  is  not  a  delight  upon  earth, 
to  me,  equal  to  being  serviceable  to  my 
relations  and  friends.  Don't  you  know^ 
Garry,  that  it  is  the  joy  of  my  heart  to 
see  people  happy  and  comfortable  about 
me,  and  to  help  them  in  every  way 
I  can?" 

Soothed  by  words  of  such  unexpected 
conciliation,  the  poor  Caroline  gave 
way  to  more  joy  than  she  had  ever 
n5 
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hoped  again  to  feel.  She  dared  to  pic- 
ture to  herself  a  possibility,  not  indeed 
of  happiness,  or  any  thing  like  it,  but  a 
restoration  to  existence  ;  and  to  the 
never-failing  companion  of  existence — 
hope-— vague,  and  ill-defined— but  still 
the  beautiful  charm  of  life- 
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CHAP.  XI 


Taking  leave  for  the  present  of  Ca- 
roline, we  must  now  return  to  one  fronfi 
whom  we  have  long  been  absent. 

The  day  which  witnessed  the  separa- 
tion of  Lady  Ellen  from  the  object  of 
her  fond  attachment,  restored  her  once 
ag-ain  to  her  much  loved  home  at  Rich- 
mond. 

'-'  Here  I  shall  be  calm/'  she  said, 
looking  round  upon  the  elegant  asylum 
in  which  she  had  enshrined  herself;  and 
turning  a  look  of  smiling,  but  pensive 
interest,  upon  each  fondly-remembered 
object^  as  once  more  it  met  her  view. 
N  6 
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Resolute  in  virtue^  not  an  instant 
would  she  trust  herself  in  solitary  com- 
munion with  the  fond  delusive  fancies 
which  stru<^gled  for  dominion  in  her 
breast.  That  all  was  over^  and  that 
Osmond  was  plighted  by  every  tie  of 
duty  and  honour  to  another^  was  a  con- 
sideration that  armed  her  with  almost 
irresistible  strength  to  combat  imagi- 
nation. 

She  sent  for  her  housekeeper^  an  el- 
derly gentlewoman^  long  an  inmate  with 
her  family,  and  treated  by  her  more  as 
a  friend  than  a  dependent^  and  sought 
to  interest  herself  in  marking  inquiries 
after  her  pensioners^  and  how  they  had 
fared  in  her  absence. 

She  walked  over  her  ground s_,  com- 
pelling herself  to  find  a  pleasure  in  ob- 
serving the  variation  in  every  shrub  and 
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flower  since  last  she  beheld  them.  No 
labourer  that  toils  the  ground  for  sub- 
sistence, ever  laid  himself  down  at  night 
more  exhausted  with  exertion,  than 
Lady  Ellen  for  many  nights  reclined  her 
head  upon  her  pillow,  wearied^  and 
worn  down  with  mental  efforts  after 
self-dominion. 

But  these  heavy  conflicts  with  incli- 
nation were  not  without  their  use.  In* 
sensibly  the  struggle  became  less  vehe- 
n\ent;  the  assumed,  the  forced  interest 
in  trivial  subjects,  less  difficult;  while 
the  sweet  consciousness  of  rectitude  was 
ever  at  hand,  to  cheer  and  encourage 
the  fainting  spirit.  ''  Rugged  and  wea- 
risome, indeed,  is  the  path  of  duty," 
often  would  she  say  ;  '^'^and  what  wonder 
is  it  that  so  many  retreat  with  dismay 
from  entering  upon  its  difficulties  !    But 
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toils  and  trials  are  the  price  which^  from 
experience,  we  find  must  be  paid^  even 
for  the  fading',  unsubstantial  joys  of  this 
world.  How  then  should  immortal 
happiness  be  purchased  ?  How — but 
by  struggling — striving — subduing.  It 
is  the  allotted  work  of  life,  and  it  must 
be  done/* 

It  was  thus  she  soothed  to  peace  each 
rising  murmur,  and  stilled,  if  she  could 
not  extinguish,  the  tumultuous  passion 
which  had  subjugated  her  mind. 

The  first  disturbance  to  the  compo- 
sure she  was  labouring  to  establish, 
arose  from  the  receipt  of  Osmond's 
letter.  At  the  bare  sight  of  his  hand- 
writing, a  torrent  of  latent  emotions 
rushed  upon  her — and  all  the  labour 
of  conquest  was  for  a  moment  annir 
hilated. 
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But  it  was  only  a  temporary  relapse. 
The  vague  hopes  which  insensibly  arose, 
upon  finding  he  was  released  from  any 
claims  which  interfered  with  her  long 
cherished  views^  she  immediately  re- 
sisted ;  and  though  astonishment  that 
any  being,  particularly  one  circum- 
stanced as  Caroline  was,  could  ever 
reject  Osmond,  rendered  it  almost  im- 
possible for  her  to  think  an  instant 
upon  a  ny  other  subject,  she  at  length 
succeeded  in  heroically  banishing  it  ; 
and  conceiving  him  to  be,  as  she  had 
assured  herself  innumerable  times,  that 
he  was,  under  every  change  of  situa- 
tion, still  lost  to  her,  she  retraced^  as 
speedily  as  possible,  the  undeviating 
line  of  conduct  she  had  prescribed  for 
herself. 
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Whatever  be  the  species  and  degree 
of  suffering, 

"  Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day;'* 

and  though,  perhaps,  the  sorrows  which 
spring  from  an  unfortunate  attach  men  t^ 
are  those  which  most  defy  the  conso- 
lation of  that  which  aids  all  other  afflic- 
tions, yet  they,  like  every  other  sort  of 
woe,  are  within  the  reach  of  its  power  ; 
and  whatever  may  yet  linger  of  enthu- 
siastic passion,  there  never  yet  was  its 
votary  who  did  not,  however  unwilling 
to  allow  it,  unconsciously  resign  it,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  influence 
of  time. 

There  were  few  beings  less  variable 
in  their  feelings  than  Lady  Ellen  ;  but 
when  the  winter  had  passed,  the  spring 
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had  followed  it — and  another  summer 
had  brought  round  again  the  days  of 
delight  which  would  recal  past  hours  of 
joy,  there  was  a  calmness,  perhaps  the 
offspring  partly  of  despair^  in  the  melan- 
choly but  half-pleasing  state  of  her 
mind,  which  often  induced  her  to  contrast 
with  thankfulness  her  present  tranquil- 
lity, with  the  anguish  which  too  often 
embittered  those  moments  she  strove 
to  remember  without  a  sigh. 

''  All  is  for  the  best/'  she  would  fre- 
quently say  to  herself,  when  imagination^ 
with  her  exquisite  magic,  would  place 
again  before  her  the  graceful  form  of 
Osmond,  and  vibrate  in  her  ears  the 
very  tones  of  his  voice,  repeating  her 
name  as  once  she  remembered  to  have 
heard  him  utter  it.  The  charming  vision 
sometimes  too  mercilessly  pursued  her; 
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in  tears  she  would  seem  to  implore  the 
forbearance  of  her  fancy^and  force  herself 
to  listen  to  that  stern  but  undeceiving 
monitor^  in  whose  counsels  she  felt  there 
was  to  be  found  security  ;  and  then  it 
was  that  the  consolatory  assurance  that 
all  was  for  the  best,  came  like  a  voice 
from  above  to  soothe  and  to  encourage. 
A  twelvemonth  thus  passed,  had  en- 
abled her  so  well  to  subdue  her  fancy, 
and  command,  if  she  could  not  conquer, 
her  attachment,  that  it  was  with  a  shud- 
der of  alarm  for  the  consequences  to  her 
but  just  recovered  peace,  that  she  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Lady  Arlington, 
informing  her  of  the  dangerous  and  sud- 
den illness  of  the  Earl,  and  requesting 
the  comfort  of  her  presence  without  de- 
lay- ''  I  have  sent  an  express  for  my 
jsons/'  her  Ladyship  added,  ''  and  Os^ 
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niond,  being  now  at  Paris,  viill  be  with 
me,  I  doubt  not,  without  loss  of  time/' 

To  refuse  the  request  of  her  valued 
friend  in  the  season  of  her  affliction  was 
impossible.  Lady  Eilen  resolved  to  go 
as  requested,  but  to  obtain  permission 
of  the  Countess  to  leave'  her  as  soon  as 
Osmond  returned. 

The  next  day,  however^  prevented  all 
further  solicitude  on  the  subject.  A  let- 
ter from  Lady  Arlington's  brother  in- 
formed her  that  the  Earl  was  no  more, 
and  that  his  widow  had^  for  the  present, 
removed  to  the  house  of  her  relation, 
till  the  arrival  of  her  sons  from  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  having  now  every  solace 
which  coijld  be  derived  from  the  atten- 
tion and  society  of  her  nearest  connex* 
ions,    she  was  solicitous  to   spare  her 
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young  friend  so  melancholy  a  meeting 
for  the  present. 

Thus  relieved  from  immediate  anxiety^ 
Lady  Ellen  had  only  to  wrestle  with  the 
''  thick-coming  fancies/'  which  inces- 
santly suggested  to  her  the  change  this 
event  would  infallibly  make  in  Osmond's 
views  and  situation.  Lord  Lessingham^, 
it  was  truCj  would  inherit  the  title  and 
estate^  but  his  imbecility  of  mind  ren- 
dered him  little  more  than  a  nominal 
branch  of  the  family.  Upon  Osmond 
would  devolve  the  real  importance  of 
it ;  and  how  he  would  acquit  himself 
under  his  new  circumstances^  and  what 
would  be  his  intentions  and  wishes^  whe- 
ther to  establish  himself  early  and  splen- 
didly by  marriage^  and  rise  to  greatness 
by  the  shortest  path,  as  his  late  father^ 
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she  was  assured^  would  have  recom- 
mended^ or  nobly  to  distinguish  himself  by 
the  public  exertion  of  his  eminent  ta- 
lentSj  as  a  patriot  and  a  statesman^  were 
conjectures  which  alternately  pleased 
and  alarmed  her  thoughts.  The  ele- 
vated character  of  her  mind^  rendered 
her  passion  for  Osmond  as  noble  as  it 
was  ardent ;  and  though  to  retain  him 
for  ever  by  her  side,  there  to 

"  Softly  speak,  and   sweetly  smile," 

would  have  been  the  impulse  of  her 
tender  feminine  nature^  the  love  of  his 
glory  was  a  sentiment  identified  with 
her  attachment;  and  to  see  him  distin- 
guished  and  admired,  was  a  desire  so 
paramount,  that  it  made  her  even  pain- 
fully solicitous  about  his  future  career. 
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The  anxious  hopes — the  fervent  an* 
licipations  of  Lady  Ellen  for  the  beloved 
of  her  hearty  were  not  disappointed. 

Briefly  informing'  our  readers  of  his 
return  to  England  upon  the  decease  of 
his  father^  his  assisting  his  mother  to 
arrange  her  affairs,,  and  establish  her- 
self in  another  habitation^  whilst  the 
present  Lord  Arlington  took  possession 
of  his  rights^  and  then  returned  to  his 
preferred  residence  abroad^  we  shall 
now  view  our  hero  some  considerable 
time  after  this  period^  just  as  he  has 
made  his  first  speech  in  Parliament. 
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It  was  upon  a  subject  of  g'reat  in- 
terestj  and  as  it  was  believed  that  he 
would  have  something  to  say  upon  it^ 
the  fame  of  his  rising  talents  had  ex- 
cited some  expectation.  Perhaps  there 
cannot  be  a  more  tremendous  trial  of 
nerve  than  that  of  speaking  in  public, 
especially  in  an  assembly  which  cannot 
be  appealed  to  by  common  arts. 

In  the  great  mass  of  mankind  there 
are  certain  chords,,  which  even  in  unskil- 
ful hands  may  be  touched  with  effect. 
No  peculiar  delicacy  or  tact  is  requisite 
to  make  them  vibrate  at  the  will  of  the 
orator.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  amongst 
an  audience  refined  by  intercourse  with 
fashionable  society,  in  which  the  pas- 
sions incidental  to  humanity  are  polish- 
ed and  frittered  away,  and  no  one 
faculty  of  (he  understanding  is  so  much 
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upon  the  alert^   as  that^  which^   of  all  - 
others^  a  person  who  is  going  to  make 
himself  conspicuous^  would    most   ear- 
nestly desire  to  have  laid  asleep^, — the 
capacity  for  ridicule. 

Well  aware  of  the  merciless  nature  of 
the  audience  he  had  to  address^  Osmond^ 
quite  undisciplined  in  his  feelings^  half 
retreated  from  his  purpose^,  shrinking 
with  the  modesty  of  real  genius  from 
obtruding  his  opinions  upon  others. 
But  the  imagination  which  alternately 
formed  the  balm  and  bitterness  of  his 
life^  rose  to  his  aid. 

''  Am  1/'  he  indignantly  asked  him- 
self— ''  am  1  in  that  hallowed  spot  in 
which  Hampden  and  Andrew  Marvel, 
rose  to  decide  upon  the  liberties  of  their 
country — am  1  here  permitted  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  destiny  of  that  country^, 
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and   shall   I   not  use  the  noble  power 
iiitriibtcd  to  me — use  it  as  a  sacrecl  de- 
posit transmitted  to  m^  by  those  glorious 
shades— and  speak — and  struggle — and 
die,  if  death  were  necessary^  to  defend 
the  cause  their  labours  have  sanctified  ?** 
This  short  abstraction  materially  be- 
friended  him  ;    and  as  the   fire  of  his 
eloquence  fanned  itself  by  exertion  into 
a  bright  and  glowing  fiame^  his  fancy 
transformed  the   gross^    material  forms 
around   him  into  the  phantojns  of   the 
illustyious  dead  ;  and  whilst  his  hearers, 
variously  affected  by  his  overwhelming 
energy,  looked  at  each  other  with  as- 
tonishment, and  involuntarily  testified 
their  approbation   in   thunders   of  ap- 
plause, he  was  far  gone  fiom  earth,  and 
earthly  vanity.     He  spoke  to  his  fore- 
fathers, the  patriots  of  old;  he  addres- 
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sed  himself  to  those  who  had  bled  for 
the  land  whose  rights  he  defended.     He 
called  upon  them  to  look  down  upon 
their  beloved  country ;  to  infuse  into  the 
breasts  of  her  rulers  and  her  statesmen 
a  portion  of  that   grand  design^  that 
elevating  spirit^  that  disinterested  firm- 
ness^ which  had  ennobled  their  names, 
and  handed   them    down    to   posterity 
amongst  the  most  illustrious  of  man- 
kind.    He  sat  down^  scarcely  conscious 
of  the   bursts  of  admiration  that  sur- 
rounded him,  so  entirely  was  he  wrapt 
in   his  visions  of  the  past,  and  in  the 
indulgence  of  his  own    generous  and 
honourable  emotions;  but  the  compli- 
ments with  which  he  was  soon  assailed 
from  all  sides  restored  him  to  sensations, 
less  elevating,  perhaps,  but  the  most  de- 
lightful that  to  a  young  man — a  young 
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man  of  rank,  of  feeling,  of  ,  genius, 
speaking  in  the  free  assembly  of  a  free 
country  like  England,  can  well  be 
conceived. 

The  newspapers  of  the  succeeding 
day  were  filled  with  his  speech,  and 
the  unrivalled  success  with  which  it  had 
been  received. 

Various  was  the  degree  of  interest  it 
excited ;  but  the  enthusiasm,  the  tears 
of  joy  and  admiration  with  which  it 
was  by  one  being  perused,  we  should 
vainly  endeavour  to  describe.  All  the 
day  which  succeeded  the  morning  in 
which  it  met  her  eye  in  the  news- 
paper, nothing  like  tranquillity  could 
she  obtain. 

It  might  almost  be  said  to  be  the  first 
intelligence  Lady  Ellen  had  received 
of  Osmond  since  his  father's  death, 
o  3 
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whatever  she  had  heard  of  him  (owin^ 
to  the  bustle  he  was  involved  in  upon 
that  event)  having  been  but  general  and 
unsatisfactory. 

But  tidings  of  this  description  were 
calculated  to  charm  and  soothe  her 
heart.  She  sat  down  immediately  to 
write  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  the 
Countess,  upon  her  best  beloved  son's 
success;  and  long,  very  long  did  she 
hesitate  upon  the  propriety  of  pouring 
forth  some  of  the  delight  of  her  feelings, 
in  one  addressed  to  himself.  ''  Surely 
I  might  do  it  without  any  scruple  ?"  she 
said  ;  ''  he  once  called  me  his  dearest 
friend^  and  as  sucli  he  must  suppose  me 
interested  in  his  welfare."  But  time, 
she  recollected^  and  their  long  absence, 
had  considerably  altered  the  character 
of  their  intimacy.     Osmond  had  indeed 
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written  to  her  once  since  his  return  to 
England  ;  but  it  was  only  at  the  request 
of  his  mother^  to  inform  her  generally  of 
Lady  Arlington's  health,  her  change  of 
residence^  and  his  own  incessant  occu- 
pations ;  which  prevented  him,  he  said, 
from  adopting  the  preferable  mode  of 
visiting  his  fondly  remembered  cousin 
Ellen.  It  was  altogether  a  letter  which, 
without  being  cold,  or  in  the  least  de- 
gree unkind,  had  been  unsatisfactory 
to  her,  and  she  had  never  found  spirits 
or  inclination  to  answer  it. 

Now,  indeed,  an  opportunity  offered  : 
but  it  was  one  which  her  delicate  mind 
revolted  from  availing  itself  of. 

**  But  what  would  I  give  to  see  him  !" 

she  exclaimed,  as  in  the  evening,  for  at 

least  the  twentieth  time  that  day,  the 

newspaper  was  again  in  her  j^and^  which 
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every  now  and  then  she  looked  at — then 
mused  upon — then  uttered  the  words, 
^' dear  Osmond! — how  like  hirn — how 
well  I  should  have  known  that  senti- 
ment for  his !  Ah,  what  would  1  give 
to  see  him!'* 

But  this  vain  hope  could  only  spend 
itself  in  words ;  and  to  beguile  her 
thoughts  from  it,  she  wandered  from  the 
viranda  of  her  apartment  into  the  beau- 
tiful lawn  on  which  it  looked. 

The  very  air  of  a  summer's  evening 
was  fraught  with  the  idea  of  Osmond, 
for  with  him  how  often  had  she  tasted 
its  balmy  freshness!  Her  heart  was  full 
of  him^  and  no  where  could  she  escape 
from  the  pressure  of  thought.  ''  Alas  ! 
this  is  to  be  my  sorrow/'  she  said,  ''  and 
vainly  do  I  labour  to  ilee  from  it.'*  But 
still  it  was  not  a  painful  agitation  that 
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absorbed  her.  She  knew  that  in  her 
earthly  pilgrimage^  though  she  had  suf- 
fered— to  the  best  of  her  belief  she  had 
caused  no  suffering. — She  knew  that^  in 
passing  through  life's  "  fitful  fever/* 
she  had  endeavoured  submissively  to 
drink  the  cup  of  sorrow  prepared  for 
her — that  cup  so  bitter^  but  so  whole- 
some to  the  soul — and  though  she  wept, 
she  was  not  unhappy.  Her  spirit  had 
soared  far,  far  beyond  this  low  terres- 
trial scene,  when  it  was  recalled  to  more 
common  objects  by  the  surprise  of  hear- 
ing the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  ap- 
proaching her  dwelling.  It  was  an  un- 
usual hour  for  visitors,  and  her  con- 
jectures were  variously  employed^  when 
she  perceived  it  to  drive  in  through  the 
gates,  and  rapidly  proceed  to  the  en- 
trance of  her  house,  at  which  it  stopped. 
a  4 
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A  prophetic  assurance  ran  through 
her  veins  !  She  heard  not  the  words  of 
the  servant  who  came  to  announce  the 
visitor^  but  rushing  past  him,  she  flew 
to  the  room  she  usually  occupied,  and 
there  she  beheld  the  realization  of  her 
presentiment.  It  was  Osmond^  come 
himself  to  hear  her  congratulations — 
come  to  be  the  harbinger  of  his  own 
success.  Thus  she  interpreted  his  sud- 
den appearance  in  such  an  unexpected 
moment. 

But  this  was  not  the  sole  motive  for 
his  visit,  as  a  short  time  sufficed  to  in- 
form her.  The  first  warm  expressions 
of  pleasure  on  both  sides  had  passed 
away ;  and  in  ordering  tea  and  coffee 
for  him,  and  busying  herself  in  converse 
ing  upon  every  subject  but  that  which 
was  uppermost  in  her  thoughts,  a  little 
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interval  elapsed^  and  embarrassment 
on  both  sides  was  pretty  well  kept  off. 
But  the  servants  withdrawing  with  the 
tea  equipage,  the  peculiar  delicacy  of 
her  situation  presented  to  her  a  difficul- 
ty^  which  made  her  pause  upon  every 
attempt  she  made  to  vent  the  overflow- 
ing of  her  pleased  emotions  in  warm 
congratulations  on  his  success. 

Osmond  on  his  part  appeared  to  be 
no  less  embarrassed ;  something  was 
clearly  labouring  in  his  bosom^  but  how 
to  give  it  utterance  he  appeared  not  to 
know. 

At  last^  after  taking  many  turns  up 
and  down  the  room^  and  evincing  in  all 
his  movements  an  indecision  even  pain- 
ful to  witness^  he  suddenly  seemed  to 
perceive  the  newspaper  which  lay  by  her 
side  on  the  sofa,  and  coming  towards 
o  5 
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her^  and  taking  it  up,  he  carelessly 
asked,  ''  if  it  were  the  paper  of  the 
day?" 

Such  an  opening  she  hesitated  not  to 
avail  herself  of.  Replying  in  the  af- 
firmative, she  added  with  a  glowing 
smile,  ''  I  have  been  reading  it  with 
the  utmost  delight — permit  me  to  con- 
gratulate— '* 

"  Not  so  coldly,"  he  replied,  taking 
3ier  hand,  and  looking  upon  her  with 
impassioned  tenderness ;  ''  the  world 
at  large  may  approach  me  with  such 
distant  expressions,  but  Lady  Ellen 
must  not — unless  indeed — "  observing 
her  confused  and  silent  reception  of  this 
warm  address,  and  slightly  disappoint- 
ed, relinquishing  her  hand,  ''  unless 
indeed^  I  have  lost  the  place  I  once 
flattered  myself  I  held  in  her  regard/' 
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''  Ah,  Osmond — will  you  never*'— 
and  she  looked  at  him  with  swimming 
eyes — but  with  a  smile — 

''  Never — what?" — he  asked  with  ea- 
gerness, again  f  esurnmg  her  hand,  and 
pursuing  with  his  eyes  her  averted  face, 
till  overcome  witli  the  variety  and 
force  of  the  feelings  that  possessed  her;, 
she  fixed  upon  him  a  look  in  which  a 
sense  of  wounded  delicacy,  struggling 
with  an  affection  that  knew  not  how  to 
be  offended,  was  visibly  expressed.  *^Ms 
this  kind,  Osmond  ?"  said  she.  More 
than  this  she  did  not — she  could  not 
say — but  turned  away  to  conceal  from 
him  her  too  betraying  face. 

But  Osmond  came  not  to  trifle,  or  to 

gather  food  for    contemptible    vanity. 

Ever  since   his  father's  death  had  left 

him    free   to    choose  when,    and  with 
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vrhom  he  might  ally  himself  in  mar- 
riage^ his  thoughts  had  unceasingly 
turned  to  that  gentle  beings  in  whose 
fond  and  tried  affection  he  persuaded 
himself  he  should  find  that  portion  of 
happiness^  which,  however  distinguished 
by  talents,  or  courted  by  society,  he  had 
liitherto  but  fruitlessly  sought. 

The  allurements  of  dissipation  he  had 
tried,  till  they  presented  no  charms  to 
his  imagination  ;  and  even  in  the  more 
elevating  path  of  fame,  but  little  solid 
pleasure  he  found  was  to  be  derived, 
when  ''  he  was  solitary,  and  could  not 
impart  it.'* 

The  cold-hearted  ceremony  with 
which  he  had  that  day  been  compli- 
mented in  town,  served  but  the  more 
ardently  to  fix  his  fancy  upon  the  differ- 
ence with   which  he  felt  assured  there 
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was  one  being  in  the  world,  who  would 
rejoice  with  him.  Eager  and  impetuous 
as  he  ever  w^as  in  all  his  proceedings, 
the  thought  struck  him  of  making 
this  the  occasion  of  offering  her  that 
share  in  his  future  fate  which  she 
had  so  well  deserved  ;  confident  in  the 
belief,  that  if  directed  by  her  pious  and 
well  governed  mind,  animated  by  her 
pride  in  him>  and  soothed  in  all  his 
sorrows  by  her  exquisite  tenderness, 
he  had  every  reason  to  expect  that  hap- 
piness which  he  had  so  long  courted 
in  vain. 

That  the  estrangement  which  absence 
sometimes  produces,  had  taken  any 
effect  upon  her,  he  never  for  an  instant 
suffered  himself  to  believe.  He  knew 
that  she  had  been  living  in  her  solitude 
since  last    they  met,   uninfluenced  by 
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any  succession  of  objects  to  efface  the 
impression  he  was  well  aware  of  having^^ 
made  upon  her  affections ;  and  even  if 
she  had  been  involved  in  the  most  giddy 
circle  of  fashion  and  pleasure^  he  would 
have  staked  upon  the  coiistancy  of  her 
nature  the  most  precious  of  his  hopes. 

The  momentary  alarm^  therefore^  with 
which  he  remarked  her  silence  and  con- 
fusion, on  his  first  approach  to  the 
subject  he  was  about  to  propose^  was 
soon  succeeded  by  emotions  of  uncon- 
trolable  joy^  when  the  smile — the  tears 
— the  blushing — but  half-concealed  face^ 
proclaimed  the  unaltered  store  of  affec- 
tion which  still  was  all  his  own.  If  the 
wealth  of  the  world  had  at  that  instant 
been  offered  him  to  renounce  her,  he 
would  have  spurned  it  from  him  with 
indignation,  and  would  have  proceeded 
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to  pour  out  the  feelings  of  tenderness 
and  gratitude  that  overwhehned  him. 

She  heard  him  in  silence^  but  with  a 
silence  far  more  eloquent  than  lan- 
guage ! — her  deep  convulsive  sighs — 
her  trembling  hands^  now  clasped  to- 
gether— now  laid  upon  her  palpitating- 
bosom^  as  if  to  still  its  tumult — her 
averted  face — all  bespoke  a  sensibility^ 
acute  even  to  agony. 

Her  agitation  communicated  itself  to 
Osmond — He  had  pleaded  his  suit  with 
all  the  impassioned  fervour  of  his  soul^ 
and  he  believed  that  she  would  not  hear 
him  unmoved  ; — but  this  mute  anguish 
— this  violent  conflict  of  emotion — 
alarmed,  as  much  as  it  affected  him. 

''  Ellen — speak  to  me — look  at  me — 
my  dearest — look  at  me" — he  exclaimed^ 
as  he  grasped  her  hand^  and  pursued 
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with  alarmed  and  eager  eyes  her  still 
averted  face. 

"  What  can  I  say  ? — what  can  I  say  ?" 
she  repeated  ;  and  a  burst  of  tears  af- 
forded some  relief  to  the  fulness  of  her 
oppressed  heart. 

Apparently  unconscious  of  any  thing, 
she  sobbed  upon  his  shoulder  as  he 
supported  her  in  his  arms^  alternately 
pressing  his  lips  to  her  hands^  and  to 
her  wet  cold  cheek. 

At  length,  releasing  herself  from  his 
embrace,  she  besought  him  to  leave 
her  ;  but  this  he  would  not — could  not 
do — till  he  had  again  implored  her 
favourable  attention  to  his  anxious 
wishes. 

She  heard  him  with  more  composure, 
but  still  with  a  reluctance  that  sur- 
prised him,  convinced  as  he  could  not 
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but  be  that  he  had  created  an  interest 
of  no  common  kind  in  her  atiiections. 

"  And  you  will  be  propitious  to  me^ 
my  Ellen  V*  said  he,  as  he  concluded 
his  fond  appeal. 

She  sighed — as  with  a  mournful  air 
she  shook  her  head. 

''  Have  you  then  no  tenderness — no 
affection,  pleadin<^  for  me  in  your  hearty 
Ellen  ?**  and  he  spoke  in  a  tone  of 
slight  reproach. 

'[  Alas  ! — too  much — too  much,  Os- 
mond." 

He  clasped  her  in  his  arms  in  a  trans-* 
port  of  gratitude,  as  he  intreated  her  to 
suffer  it  then  to  advocate  his  cause. 

''  Think,  dearest  Ellen,  how  happy 
we  may  be  together — loving  and  be- 
loved-^!, your  protector— your  fond  and 
faithful  husband— you,  my  dear  friend^ 
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and  sweet   companion — my  counsellor 
here — my  guide  to  happiness  hereafter." 

He  spoke  in  broken  and  interrupted 
accents^  for  his  soul  was  melted  by  the 
picture  of  ineffable  bliss  which  his  fancy 
so  promptly  pourtrayed. 

''  Ah^  dear  Osmond — if  I  dare  but 
hope — if  it  were  but  permitted  me'' — 
then  lifting  her  eyes  to  Heaven  with  fer^ 
vent  supplication^  ''  Ohj  my  Heavenly 
Father!"  she  continued^  ''direct  thy 
weak  creature  !" 

This  unconscious  prayer^  the  emana- 
tion of  a  heart  struggling  with  impas- 
sioned affection^  and  a  warning  con- 
sciousness that  its  indulgence  might 
plunge  it  into  irretrievable  wretched- 
ness, betrayed  to  liim  the  secret  of  her 
extreme  emotion — her  affecting  distress 
—-when  he  sought  to  beguile  her  afi'ec- 
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tions  from  their  present  state  of  calm 
and  peaceful  exercise^  to  fix  them  on  a 
being  so  frail^  so  feeble,  so  dangerous  ! 

Butj  how  dear  that  hapless  being  was 
to  her — her  pensive^  beautiful  smile,  as 
she  looked  at  him  with  tearful  eyes — 
and  her  light  trembling  pressure  of  the 
band  that  so  warmly  clasped  her's — 
most  sweetly — most  forcibly  indicated^ 
If  there  was  a  moment  in  the  life  of 
Osmond  in  which  he  tasted  the  cup  of 
pure  and  innocent  delight,  it  was  at  that 
instant.  Involuntarily  he  lifted  up  his 
heart  to  Heaven,  and  silently  prayed. 
He  prayed  that  God  would  make  him 
worthy  of  the  blessing  of  his  Ellen's 
love — and  that,  united  with  her  here,  he 
might  live  with  her  in  immortal  happi- 
ness hereafter ! 

She  was  the  first  to  interrupt  the  si- 
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lence,  in  wbich  for  maiiy  minutes  they 
were  both  of  them  lost. 

*'  Leave  me!'*  at  last  she  said.  *'  I 
beseech  you,  Osmoiul,  now  to  leave  me/' 

''  When  will  you  permit  me  to  see 
you  again  V  he  eagerly  inquired. 

"  To-morrow  evening/'  she  replied  ; 
*'  till  then  I  ask  it  of  you  as  a  proof  of 
your  love  for  me,  that  you  will  not  seek 
me,  or  endeavour  by  any  importunity 
to  influence  the  decision,  I  hope  I  may 
then  be  able  to  make." 

A  request  so  reasonable,  and  so  ur- 
gently put,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
refuse.  Yet  once — and  again  he  pressed 
her  to  his  heart,  and  sealed  upon  her  lips 
a  glowing  pledge  of  love — and  he  with- 
drew,  to  muse  upon  her  in  solitude. 

The  warmth,  yet  the  purity  of  her 
sensibility,  the  ardour  of  her  love— the 
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real  —  the  inestimable  value  of  her 
character^  this  interview  had  fully  de- 
veloped. 

A  man  of  the  coldest  temperament 
must  have  been  touched  by  her  enthu- 
siasm— how  much  more  then  was  Os- 
mond excited  by  it,  to  a  degree  of  pas- 
sionate attachment  far  exceeding  what 
he  had  persuaded  himself — he  could 
feel  for  her  ! 

He  pictured  himself  as  now  entering 
upon  a  new  course  of  life  ;  his  former 
sins  forgotten,  and,  as  he  humbly 
hoped,  forgiven,  in  the  exemplary  con- 
duct he  henceforth  intended  to  adopt. 
Possessed  of  the  devoted  affection  of  a 
most  superior  and  charnriing  woman,  be 
calculated  upon  a  more  than  common 
portion  of  connubial  bliss.  He  con- 
templated himself  in  all  the  sweet  rela- 
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lions  of  domestic  life — the  impetuosity 
of  his  temper — the  violence  of  his  pas- 
sions^ subdued  by  the  mild  influence  of 
the  gentle  Ellen.  Those  germs  of  reli- 
gious feeling  which  she  had  already  con- 
tributed to  plant  in  his  heart,,  nourished 
and  expanding  under  the  force  of  her 
example — he  saw  himself  surrounded 
by  the  dear  children  she  had  given  him^ 
nurtured  and  brought  up  in  virtue^  to  be 
the  prop  and  comfort  of  his  declining 
years.  He  extended  his  views  beyond 
this  sublunary  scene.  He  dared  to  image 
an  eternity  of  bliss^  in  which  they  might 


rejoice^ 


**  A  family  in  Heaven. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


Such  were  the  meditations  of  Os- 
mond— but  what  were  those  of  Lady 
Ellen? 

Were  they  such,  as,  judging  from  the 
ardour  of  her  affection,  and  the  secret 
but  cherished  hopes  which  every  human 
being  that  loves,  unconsciously  nur- 
tures— it  might  be  expected  they  would 
prove? — meditations^  filled  with  rapture 
the  most  pure,  the  most  unalloyed,  that 
ever  yet  had  occupied  her  thoughts. 

Ah!  different — very  different  were 
they  !  and  tinctured  with  apprehensions. 
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which  on  the  arrival  of  the  most  fondly 
desired  event,  scarcely  ever  fail  to  visit 
a  reflecting*  mind. 

While  hope  remains  hut  hope,  the 
mixture  of  fear  which  accompanies  it, 
lowers  its  joyous  character  down  to  that 
temperature,  which,  in  its  present  state 
of  imperfection,  seems  best  adapted  to 
human  nature.  When  it  is  changed  into 
apparent  certainty,  new  fears,  unthought 
of  before,  infallibly  arise  to  check  the 
transports  of  delight,  and  to  rennnd  us, 
in  the  midst  of  happiness,  that  this 
transitory  world  is  not  the  sphere  for 
its  completion. 

To  be  the  wife  of  Osmond,  was  once 
the  first  and  fondest  wissh  of  her  heart  ; 
and  amidst  all  the  severity  with  which 
she  had  schooled  this  desire  into  resig- 
nation,   enough  of  its  power  still   re- 
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maiaed  to  occasion  her  at  times  very 
great  distress. 

Never  had   she  consciously   encou- 
raged an  idea  of  its  being  realized^  since 
the  day  on  which  she  had  last  parted 
from   him.      The   fears,  the   anxieties, 
therefore,  which  her  clear  and  excellent 
understanding  could  not  but  foresee  as 
the   alloy  which  must  accompany  the 
bliss  she  had  portioned  to  the  wife  of 
Osmond,  had  never  alarmed  her  on  her 
own  account.   She  had  not  failed,  indeed, 
to    urge    them  occasionally  to  herself 
as  a  source  of  consolation,  but  it  was 
with  that  languor  and  indifference  with 
which  persons  bring  forward  arguments 
to  persuade  themselves  they  are  resigned 
to  an  event,  when  they  are  well  aware 
that  no  argument  would  avail,  if  that 
event  were  in  their  power. 

VOL.  II.  p 
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The  event  was  now  in  her  power;  and 
those  fears^  which  she  had  sometimes 
smiled  in  believing  would  so  speedily 
vanish,  were  Osmond  to  make  the  de- 
claration, which  would  justify  her  exa- 
mining them  more  minutely,  returned 
upon  her  with  a  force  of  truth  they  had 
never  worn  before.  Nothing  is  more 
true  than  that  we  know  not  how  we 
may  be  affected  by  the  very  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  most  desirous 
of  placing  ourselves.  We  look  forward 
to  the  desired  object,  seeing  it,  not  only 
in  its  real  attractions,  but  in  those  with 
which  imagination  never  fails  to  envelope 
it.  At  a  distance,  it  is  full  of  charms  ; 
but  brought  into  immediate  contact,  the 
mental  vision,  like  the  sensible  one,  dis- 
cerns those  spots  and  defects,  which 
obliterate  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
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the  beauty  that   once  so  highly  charm- 
ed us. 

''  Am  I  awake? — is  this  no  delightful 
dream  ?"  had  been  the  first  effusion  of 
her  thoughts  when  Osmond  declared  his 
love. 

But  with  the  rapid  glance,  which  takes 
in  at  once  a  futurity  of  years^  arose  to 
her  view  a  succession  of  events,  fraught^ 
indeed,  with  happiness,  for  Osmond  was 
a  sharer  in  them — but  coloured  with  the 
impetuosity — the  fire — the  danger  of  his 
character ;  and  the  struggle  which  she 
had  betrayed  in  her  manner  of  receiving 
his  vows,  became  more  potent  when  he 
left  her  to  reflection. 

''  Here  I  am  at  peace,'"    she  said, 
''  not  happy,  indeed — but  who  is  hap- 
py ?    I  am  tranquil — 1  am  contented — I 
wake  in  the  morning  to  the  performance 
p  2 
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of  a  calm,  allotted  round  of  duties;  I 
pass  my  quiet  day  a  stranger  to  care, 
and  at  night  I  offer  praise  to  my  Maker 
for  the  good  he  has  enabled  me  to  per- 
form— or  the  evil  from  which  he  has 
preserved  me.  Can  I  without  hazard  re- 
sign this  state  of  tranquillity?  Am  I  not 
sacrificing  to  the  delusions  of  my  heart, 
the  suggestions  of  my  judgment  ?  Have 
I  not  often  said,  that  '  all  was  for  the 
best,'  and  that  my  merciful  Father,  in 
withholding  from  me  the  desire  of  my 
heart,  and  touching  it  with  disappoint- 
ment, had  but  the  more  tenderly  drawn 
it  to  himself — in  whom  alone  it  can 
repose  with  safety?  And  shall  I  call 
it  back  again  to  earth  ?  Call  it  from  its 
sanctuary — to  fix  it  upon  what?  A  being 
full  of  errors — full  of  danger  !  Oh,  Os-„ 
mond,  why— why  did  you  come?"  and 
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the  conflict  of  her  soul  vented  itselt  in 
alternate  ejaculations  of  regret,  and  of 
prayer  for  divine  aid  to  guide  her  in  this 
important  decision. 

''  Oh  !  if  he  knew  but  the  duties  of 
self-control — the  discipline  of  the  heart,, 
— the  mastery  of  the  passions  !  oh,  if  1 
were  but  sure  of  his  christian  principles/' 
she  said ;  ''  if  I  could  venture  to  hope 
that  the  seductions  of  the  world  would 
have  no  power  to  shake  them ;  but  that, 
hand  and  hand,  we  might  go  through  life 
together,  and  pass  to  that  eternal  state 
of  happiness  which  should  re-unite  us — 
never  more  to  be  separated ; — if  this 
assurance  could  be  given  me — but  it  is 
in  vain!  1  feel  that  I  must  hazard  all — 
I  feel  that  my  heart  will  betray  me!" 

Amidst  these  distracting  doubts,  the 
p  3 
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whole  of  the  night  passed  away.  The 
result  of  her  reflections  was  the  follow- 
ing* letter : 

"  If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  des- 
cribe to  you,  Osmond^  the  painful  con- 
flict in  which  your  proposal  has  involved 
me,  1  fear  your  pride  would  take  the 
alarm;  and  you  would  renounce  the  wo- 
man who  hesitated,  as  1  have  done,  to 
follow  what  1  acknowledge  to  you 
are  the  dictates  of  my  inclinations.  Ah, 
dear  Osmond !  1  cannot  veil  the  truth — 
I  cannot  if  I  would.  That  I  do  as  truly, 
as  tenderly  love  you  as  ever  woman 
oved,  is  not,  1  fear,  acknowledging  to 
you  a  secret.  But  weak — alas !  con- 
temptibly weak,  as  I  may  sometimes 
have  seemed  to  you — and  as  in  truth  I 
may  have  been,  in  peimitting  the  wan- 
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derings  of  imagination  to  seduce  my 
judgment — 1  would  fain  be  guided  by 
a  better  counsellor^  in  a  decision  that 
must  influence  every  succeeding  mo- 
ment of  my  existence ;  and  when  I  con- 
sult this  counsellor,  it  seems  to  whisper 
me,  '  beware  '/  You  start,  dear  Os- 
mond !  your  indignant  spirit  kindles  at 
the  word.  Would  affection  thus  pause 
to  calculate,  and  consider,  and  reason 
upon  possibilities  ? — you  ask." 

''  Yes,  Osmond !  affection  like  mine 
will  do  this — affection  that  would  prompt 
its  possessor  to  live  and  die  with  you — 
to  fix  its  every  thought,  and  hope,  and 
fear  on  you  alone.  Ah,  think,  dearest 
Osmond,  what  a  stake  this  love  must 
hazard  !  Has  it  nothing  to  dread — 
nothing  to  anticipate  from  that  soul  of 
p  4 
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tire   to   which    it  is  about   to  link  its 
destiny  ? 

''  Osmond,  spare  me  a  little  longer 
tjme  for  reflection.    Take  it  for  yourself. 

''  1  beseech  you  at  present  to  forbear 
to  urge  me  any  further — my  attachment 
cannot  change — but  seek  the  test  of 
time^  that  you  yourself  are  stedfast  in 
principle  and  purpose — then^  if  it  be 
the  will  of  Heaven  that  we  should  be 
united,  may  that  Heaven  sanctify  and 
cement  your  union  with 

''  Ellen.'' 

The  evening  came,  and  with  it  came 
the  agitating  visitor  she  expected. 
Scarcely  waiting  her  reply,  Osmond 
himself,  tremulous,  but  visibly  full  of 
hope,  asked  for  her  decision. 
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'^  It  cannot — it  must  not — "  he  was 
beginning'  to  say. 

But  interrupting  him,  not  with  words, 
but  by  placing  in  his  hand  the  letter 
she  had  prepared  for  him,  she  withdrew 
through  the  door  which  opened  on  the 
lawn,  saying,  as  she  departed,  ''  I  will 
return  when  you  have  read  that/' 

Surprise  for  a  moment  rendered  him 
motionless  !  ''  Was  it  possible  he  could 
be  mistaken  in  believing  himself  be- 
loved ?"  he  asked  himself.  ''  But  this 
letter — -surely  it  was  not  to  renounce 
him  '/' — and  with  a  mixture  of  pride 
and  alarm,  he  eagerly  tore  it  open. 

But  every  sentiment  of  harsher  feel- 
ing soon  gave  way  to  the  stream  of 
tenderness  which  followed  the  perusal 
of  it !  So  deeply  was  he  affected  by  the 
visible  struggle  it  pourtrayed  between 
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her  love  and  her  exceilent  judgment, 
that  he  sat  for  some  minutes  after  he 
had  read  it  through,  lost  in  the  reflec- 
tions it  excited. 

Much  longer  might  he  have  continued 
thus  absorbed,  had  not  he  been  roused 
by  the  sound  of  her  approaching  foot- 
steps. He  turned,  and  perceived  her 
standing  irresolute  whether  she  should 
enter  the  room — what  anxiety  was  pic- 
tured on  her  face  ! 

He  rose,  and  taking  her  hand — but 
without  speaking,  for  he  could  not  just 
then  speak — he  led  her  to  a  seat,  and 
endeavoured  to  compose  the  perturba- 
tion of  his  spirits,  sufficiently  to  reply  to 
the  inquiries  which  he  knew  her  heart 
was  making — though  she,  like  him,  was 
mute  with  agitation. 

''  Dear,  excellent  Ellen,''  at  length  he 
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said,  "  I  cannot  resign  the  hope  of  call- 
ing you  mine.  If  you  have  any  com- 
passion and  interest  in  my  fate,  bid  me 
not  leave  you  till  you  have  consented  to 
share  and  direct  that  fate.  I  am  enter- 
ing on  a  path  of  danger — I  feel  that  I 
am^ — and  where  is  my  guide  ?  who  is 
interested  for  my  safety — who  will  lead 
me  in  the  way  of  virtue — who  will  watch 
over  and  warn  me — who  will  rejoice,  in 
my  success — who  will  mourn  in  my 
sorrows — who  but  Ellen  ? — My  dearest, 
be  propitious." 

She  sighed  deeply — she  began  to 
speak,  but  her  w  ords  were  inarticulate  ; 
her  hesitation  was  every  moment  more  vi- 
sible, and  Osmond  passionately  pursued 
his  intreaties  for  immediate  acceptance. 

He  represented  to  her  in  the  strongest 
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termSj  the  encouragement  and  support 
her  presence  and  counsel  would  be  to 
him^  especially  in  the  line  of  duty  he 
was  desirous  of  adopting.  "  He  should 
waut  her  opinion/'  he  said,  '"  upon 
every  subject.  He  was  a  lost  creature 
without  her ;  and  would  she  turn  him 
away  desolate  after  having  encouraged 
hini  to  hope  she  felt  an  interest  in  his 
welfare  ?  Surely^  Ellen/'  he  continued, 
"^  you  are  refining  too  much — surely  if 
you  loved  me — " 

''  If  I  loved  you,  Osmond  !" — and  for 
a  moment  she  fixed  upon  him  a  look  of 
anguish  that  penetrated  his  heart — then 
abruptly  turning  away,  she  was  silent, 
as  if  the  bare  idea  of  his  doubting  her 
aflection  was  a  species  of  ingratitude 
that  defied  reproach. 
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''  Forgive  me,  Ellen/'  said  he,  and 
he  folded  her  to  his  heart,  ''  forgive  me, 
my  best  beloved — if  the  fear  of  losing 
you,  may  seem  to  have  drawn  from  me 
one  unkind  or  ungenerous  remark.  Be- 
lieve me,  the  devoted  tenderness  of  my 
whole  future  life  can  but  feebly  express 
ray  value  of  your  love,  or  the  deep 
sense  I  entertain  of  its  truth  and  fer- 
vour ;— -but  do  not/'  he  continued,  with 
his  own  peculiar  smile  of  soft  persua- 
sion, ''  do  not  bid  me  leave  you — say 
that  you  permit  my  visits — that  you  re- 
ceive me  as  your  accepted  lover — say 
this — hut  this,  dear  Ellen — nay  do  not 
turn  away  from  me-r-"  for,  overpowered 
with  his  too  successful  pleading — un- 
willing to  yield  to  the  snares  in  which 
she  felt  that  her  treacherous  heart  was 
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every  moment  more  deeply  entangling 
her,  she  struggled  to  quit  his  detaining 
hand. 

But  in  vain — it  seemed  to  be  her 
hour  of  destiny.  A  few  moments  she 
remained  in  silent  contemplation — her 
hand  retaining  Osmond's  in  a  fervent 
grasp — her  countenance  partly  turned 
from  him — but  the  moonlight  which 
streamed  in  from  the  window  rested  upon 
it,  and  revealed  to  Osmond  something- 
holy  in  the  expression  of  her  uplifted 
eyes.  The  soft  accents  of  her  beautiful 
voice  fell  upon  his  ear,  in  low  but 
fervent  supplication : 

''  Oh,  my  God,^'  she  said,  ''  I 
am  frail — and  feeble: — if  I  err  —  for- 
give." 

''  You  will  be  mine,  then,  Ellen — you 
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will!" — were  the  words  of  the  impas- 
sioned Osmond^  as  these  relenting  ex- 
pressions broke  from  her  lips. 

She  said  nothing — but  her  silence  at 
that  moment  conveyed  to  him  all  that 
he  desired. 
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